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Storm Warnings in Iran: Militant supporters of 
the Ayatollah Khomeini fought with Marine guards for 
three hours Sunday before capturing the US embassy in 
Teheran. The Iranians also seized the British embassy and 
two American consulates, taking approximately 100 for- 
eigners hostage. Khomeini is demanding that the deposed 
Shah be expelled from the US and returned to Iran for trial. 
The hostages’ captors claim they will execute their pri- 
soners from “the great Satan, America” if the sickly Shah is 
not bound over to Iran. Adding to the complications, . 
Iranian Prime Minister Mehdi Bagarzan has resigned, a 
1959 friendship treaty with the US has been terminated, 
and all oil exports from Iran have stopped. International 
negotiations to save the hostages are underway, with Yassir 
Arafat sending a PLO delegation “‘to use all possible means 
tosave the lives of the hostages.” 


Coming Through in Times of Need: “To cope 
with human suffering of an appaling magnitude,” member 
nations of the UN have pledged to send $210 million in 
emergency aid to Cambodia. Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim stressed on Tuesday, however, that considerable 
problems with logistics and political differences must still be 
settled. The US has agreed to send $69 million worth of aid. 


Serious Scariness: Brazilian President Joao Figuei- 
redo is known for his rather informal conduct in office. 


army minister a bit of a fright at a recent arms and 

ammunition exposition. Figueirdo,-a retired general, grabbed 
an object resembling a hand grenade, pulled the pin, and 
then handed it to his minister, saying: “take this. It’s your 
baby.” The lethal-looking object proved to be a cigarette 
lighter. 


by Jim Greenberg 


The prospects of alleviating the shortage of low-cost 
housing in Santa Cruz County suffered a serious setback 
two weeks ago when Superior Court Judge Rollie Hall 
declared the county’s in-lieu construction fees a violation of 
Proposition 13. 

Instituted by the board of supervisors last June, the fees 
were a means of implementing Measure J, the growth 
management ordinance. Measure J requires 15 percent of 
new housing to be made available to low and moderate 
income people. 

Developers building less than five units were charged the 
in-lieu fees instead of being required to build low-cost 
housing. The fees were based on the assessed market value 
of the housing, If the value exceeded the low-cost limit, then 
a fee equaling two percent of the excess value was charged. 

Hall’s ruling, if allowed to stand, may force the county to 
return over $500,000 to developers. 

He said that the fees violate the state constitution, as 
amended by Proposition 13, because they are a form of 
taxation instituted without a vote of the people. Proposition 
13 requires that new taxes pass by a two-thirds vote of the 
electorate. 

The suit, which was brought to court by the local Builders 
Exchange and two private citizens, was defended for the 
county by Assistant County Counsel Jonathan Wittwer. 

Wittwer argued that the county had the “‘police power” to 
charge the fees, which should be considered as just another 
condition of zoning. He also said that park dedication fees 


CORRECTION 


CHP reported last week that a UC system-wide plan 
to discriminate against campuses with higher propor- 
tions of undergraduate students will soon go into 
effect. In fact, the final decision to institute the plan 
Thas not yet been made. Sorry. 


ON THE 


According to a Brazilian magazine, the president gave his 


MARCH- 


You Can Run But You Gan’t Hide:James Ear! 
Ray, the convicted killer of Martin Luther King, unsuccess- 
fully attempted to escape from a Tennessee prison on 
Monday. Ray, serving a 99-year sentence, and his cellmate 
“were caught by a tower guard who spotted the pair as they 
crept between the prison wall and a chain link fence. The 
fence was installed after Ray’s escape two years ago. 
Short Again: Oil expert Dan Lundberg has predicted a 
possible gasoline shortage for November, claiming that 
national deliveries might be down 10.9 percent from last 
year. George Babikan, senior vice president of marketing 
for Arco, disagrees with Lundberg,-saying, “I don’t know 
where he got his figures.” Babikan concedes that prices are 
likely to rise because of OPEC price increases. By the way, 
Lundberg predicted the May 1979 gas shortage two months 
before it occurred. 


Beaver Shit: Water contamination that has sickened 
at least 110 people in Bradford, Pennsylvania is probably 
caused by beaver droppings, state health officials said 

Tuesday. Beavers live upstream from the Bradford water 


. supply, and it is believed the 60-pound creatures carry a 


parasite that causes cramps and diarrhea. Pennsylvania has 
been a hot-bed for strange health maladies in recent years. 


im Cold Blood: Fourteen men, some of them members 
of the Ku Klux Klan and the American Nazi Party, are 
being held without bail for the shooting deaths of five anti- 
Klan demonstrators in North Carolina. Nine other people 
were injured when gunmen drove up to the rally Sunday and 
opened fire on the crowd. The Guilford County protest was 
organized by the Communist Workers Party, USA. 


—Ruthanne Weinstein and Carter Young 


Turn of the Screw: 
Judge nixes housing S 


were similar to the in-lieu fees and they had not been found 
to be unconstitutional. 

Hall noted that the park dedication fees are restricted to 
providing neighborhood parks in the vicinity of new homes, 
but that low-cost housing does not provide a specific benefit 
to new home builders who are charged the fees. 

Wittwer argued that a specific benefit did accrue to the 
home permit applicant in that, by paying the fee, the person 
did receive the benefit of a permit. 

Sam Stevens, attorney for the builders exchange, inter- 
preted Wittwer’s argument as the same as saying, “if you 
‘hold a gun to a person’s head and demand money, the 
person receives a benefit by paying the money.” 

Since imposing these fees last June, two of the four 
supervisors who voted for the fees, Supervisors Liberty and 
Forbus, have raised questions about the legality and 
morality of the fees. Supervisor Liddicoat was not present to 
vote on the fees, but has said she does not like them. With 
the majority of the board of supervisors questioning the 
legality of the fees, it is doubtful the board will order the case 


" appealed 


So far, the fees collected by the county have been kept in a 
special fund until the issue was resolved in court. Concern- 
ing the future of that money, Hall did order an in-lieu fee of 
$1,665 be returned to one of the individuals who brought the 
suit to court. Stevens urged Hall to return all of the 
$500,000 to the persons who paid, but the judge refused on 
the grounds that only tow individuals were involved in the 
suit. 

Hall did not reach a decision about what to do with the 
fees: He told both attorneys to submit legal arguments on 
the issue to help him come to a decision. 
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Wake of the flood in 
Downtown Santa Cruz 


by Paul Romano 


Only the oldtimers who lived through the deluge of ’55 
fully appreciate the secret fear that lurks in the hearts of 
downtown Santa Cruz merchants. 

They know all too well that the question is when, not if, the 
San Lorenzo River will spill over the levee and flood the 
Pacific Garden Mall, sending tourists and street people 
alike scurrying for higher ground. 


In 1953, the Army Corps of Engineers (COE) held 
maneuvers in the San Lorenzo river bed. They ploted, 
surveyed, and then surmised that the San Lorenzo could not 
hold its water, and that a severe flood was only a matter of 
time. 

In the spring of 1954, the COE applied to the 83rd 
Congress for $2.565 million to design and construct a flood 
control project on the downtown Santa Cruz section of the 
river. 

But before work could begin, the San Lorenzo spilled 


over its banks in December 1955, flooding downtown Santa 


But whyworry about flood- 
ing when the Army has 
spent $6.5 million and 
three years making sure 
that the only floods we 
worry about happen some- 
where else ? Because they 
botched the job. That’s 
why. 


| cDNA SENTATION NIL AP IES NRE RP TEEN AS PEI IIE HE ALA EERE SEE INE AEN 
Cruz and causing over $7.5 million in damages. The water, 


several feet deep, covered a large portion of the downtown 
area, from where. what is today the Pacific Garden Mall all 
the way to the municipal beach. On the East side of the 
river, water innundated and ruined homes that used to 
occupy the land where the county building and Holiday Inn 
stand today. 


The COE swam back into town on the heels of the storm 
to construct a flood control project designed to protect Santa 
Cruz from any such future disasters. They built what has 
recently been exposed as a poorly researched, ill conceived 
flood control project that is in danger of being ruled 
inadequate by the Federal Insurance Administration. The 
FIA requires that the San Lorenzo River channel have 
sufficient capacity to contain a 100 year flood (the largest 
flood likely to occur in any one hundred yeat period). If the 
FIA study now underway finds the San Lorenzo incapable 
of handling the water flows associated with a 100 year flood, 
the entire downtown area will be designated a flood plain. 
Flood plain areas are not eligible for Federal development 
funds and are not covered by the Federal Flood Insurance 
Act. 


In a letter to Congressman Leon Panetta, Santa Cruz 
Mayor Ray A. Edler writes, “No federal funds would be 
available for development. We have designated our down- 
town and beach areas as targets for HCD funds in the near 
future. We have an active loan program for rehabilitation of 
low and moderate income and older homes. Homes in the 
flood plain area would no longer be eligible.” 

When the COE completed their project in 1959, it was 
deeded to the City of Santa Cruz, which agreed to maintain 
it at a COE estimated cost of $25,000 per year. In the 
ensuing years, Santa Cruz, confident of its safety, enthusi- 
astically developed the “former” flood plain. The county 
building, Holiday Inn and Pacific Garden Mall are all 
examples of building in the wake of the flood. If the San 
Lorenzo flooded today, the damages would greatly exceed 
the $7.5 million lost in the flood of ‘55. 


But why worry about flooding when the COE has spent 
$6.5 million and three years making sure that the only 


floods we hear about happen somewhere else? We have to 
worry because the COE design for the flood project was 
seriously flawed from the start. 

The design called for the construction of levees along the 
river banks from the Highway 1 overpass to the river’s 
mouth, and the excavation of 770,000 cubic yards of 
sediment to increase the slope and capacity of the river 
channel. 

One problem with the design was that it assumed a 
potential flood flow of 7.9 to 24.7 cubic feet per second 
(cfs). Flood flow is the rate at which water will flow down a 
river channel under flood conditions. A flow of 24.7 cfs 
would be faster than any flood ever measured. Flows on the 


' SEE RELATED STORY PAGE 8 


San Lorenzo have almost certainly never reached that 
velocity. 

The COE design also underestimated the amount of 
sediment being transported by the river and assumed that 
what little sediment did come down the river would wash 
through the project area and into the bay. But a 1975 study 
shows that the San Lorenzo has dumped over 400,000 
cubic yards of sediment back into the project since it was 
completed in 1959. In recent years the sediment load in the 
river has increased significantly due to a high rate of erosion 
associated with the clearing and development of land in 
Felton and Boulder Creek; both areas are in the San 


‘Lorenzo watershed. 


Based on a design incorporating false values for flood 
flow and sediment transport in the San Lorenzo River, the 
project resulted in a channel that was too narrow. A design 
utilizing more realistic values would have mandated con- 
struction of a wider channel. By some estimates the San 
Lorenzo today is incapable of containing a ten-year let 
alone a 100 year flood. 

Mayor Edler claims that it would take one million dollars 
per year, not the COE estimate of $25,000, to remove all 


the necessary sand from the San Lorenzo. Edler says this is 
sum “we simply cannot come up with in these days of tax 
payer revolts and Proposition 13.” 

Edler is concerned that the FIA study, upon which the 
case for flood plain designation rests, does not take into 
account the effects of ‘‘scour.”” Scour is when an extremely 
fast flowing river deepens its own channel by scraping up 
sediment from the bottom and transporting it downstream. 
Edler claims (hopes) that scour will slightly increase the 
capacity of the river channel during periods of heavy flows 
and so make the difference between flooding and non- 
flooding. But even if the FIA study does figure scour into 
their calculations they may still find the San Lorenzo River 
channel incapable of containing a 100 year flood. 

At this moment there are two independent’ studies 
underway which will assess the ability of the channel to 
handle a 100 year flood: the FIA study, and another study 
being conducted under the auspices of none other than the 
COE. The two studies proceeding at a combined cost to the 
taxpayer of $500,000 are in large part duplicating each 
other’s work. Neither study is tapping into data available 
from local sources. The US Geological Survey, for example, 
has been making routine measurements of river activity 


‘since 1939 and UCSC professor Gary Griggs has gathered 


a substantial amount of data relating to flow velocity and 
sediment transport in the San Lorenzo river. 


If the studies find the San Lorenzo River channel 
inadequate they may recommend several options, all of 
which will involve increasing the capacity of the channel. 
One option might be to build the levees higher, but that would 
necessitate raising all the downtown bridges. Another might 
be to spend the one million dollars Mayor Edler says it 
would take each year to clear the channel of sand. Still 
another option might be to widen the channel, a project that 
would involve a substantial intitial cost, but would eliminate 
the need to clear the channel of sand each year. 

One point is clear, if these or other options are not taken, 
residents of downtown Santa Cruz had better find out what a 
cubit is. 


Eat your wayto genius 


Have you ever wished you could finish the New York 
Times crossword puzzle? Are you always smart as a whip? 
How’s your memory? Answer yes, no and so-so and you may 
need some good home cooking and a hot cup of coffee. 

Start with eggs. Eggs contain choline, a chemical that 
your body uses to produce acetylcholine, an important 
neurotransmitter in your brain. More neurotransmitters 
means stronger nerve impulses which means more efficient 
transmission of information in your brain. Could this be the 
origin of the expression egghead? 

Looking for 23 down and 13 across? How about a bow! of 
cereal sprinkled with wheat germ. Wheat germ contains 
lecithin, another effective producer of acetylcholine in the 
brain. Neurotransmitters like acetylcholine carry chemical 
messages between nerve cells. 

Finish your meal and puzzle with a strong cup of coffee. 
Caffein, a drug in coffee, stimulates your body’s production 
of cyclic AMP, a chemical that carries messages from the 
outer membrane of a cell to its nucleus. Acetylcholine 
carries chemical messages between nerve cells while cyclic 
AMP carries messages from the periphery of a nerve cell to 
its center. Both improve the efficiency of nerve impulse 
transmission and the efficiency of thinking. 

So far, a dozen or more chemicals have been found that 
improve memory and enhance learning ability. One of these 
is Ribonucleic Acid (RNA). A special molecule, RNA is 
though to play an important part in memory formation. Says 
J. Mark Ordy at the Delta Regional Primate Research 
Center in Louisiana “both genetic memory and acquired 
memory have now been attributed to the unique coding 
properties of RNA, DNA, and protein as the primary 
informational macromolecules of the brain.” Vitamin B-12 
stimulates the body’s production of RNA. 
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Protein, a word that today can also be found on the labels 
of shampoos and acne creams, is a group of large molecules 
that is, among other things, considered important to mem- 
ory formation. Researchers believe that proteins record 
memories by arranging themselves into complex forms in 
the brain. Proteins are made up of chains of smaller 
molecules called amino acids. Phenylalanine, an amino 
acid found in meat and cheese, is a natural forerunner of the 
neurotransmitter norepinephrine, which is thought to im- 
prove memory, focusing, and attention. 

Another form of mind ‘‘food,” is vasopressin. This drug 
can be purchased commercially in the form of some nasal 
decongestants and it will do more than clear your sinuses. 
According to researcher J.J. Legros at the Dept. of Clinical 
and Medical Pathology, University de Liege, Belgium, 


66! 


patients given vasopressin performed better in tests involv- 


ing attention, concentration and motor rapidity and better in 


memory tests, visual retention, recognition and recall.” 

Are you more interested in enhancing your creativity than 
improving your memory and learning ability? Find out more 
about DOET! This drug, invented by Dr. Alexander 
Shulgin, was found to dramatically improve subject’s per- 
formance in tests designed to measure creativity. So if you 
still haven’t conquered the New York Times crossword 
puzzle try writing a poem instead. 

As you may expect all is not cerebral in the building a 
better brain game. While there are reportedly no serious 
drawbacks to using these chemicals, choline will make you 
smell like a fish, lecithin will fatten you up, and coffee will 
turn your teeth brown and give you bad breath. But if you 
happen to be a skinny fisherman with a stuffed nose working 
alone late into the night, “bon appetite.” 


—Paul Romano 
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Butterflies vs 


by Patrick Twohy 


The Silicon Valley is spilling over the coastal mountains 
into Santa Cruz. 

Amid fears for butterflies and hopes of job opportunities, 
at least one microprocessor manufacturer hopes to build a 
plant near UCSC. 

Synertek, a Santa Clara based subsidiary of Honeywell 
Corporation wants to build a $35 million computer-chip 


‘research, development. and manufacturing plant on Santa 


Cruz’s Westside, across the street from Natural Bridges 
State Park. 

Synertek project-head Larry Amon says that the com- 
pany plans to employ between 375 and 40Q people by 1985. 
According to Amon, there are 6-7000 computer industry 
workers now living in Santa Cruz who commute over the hill 
to work in the Santa ¢ lara Valley, world headquarters of the 
microprocessor industry. If the skills can be found in the 
area there will be no need to hire people from outside Santa 
Cruz, Amon said. 

The proposed Synertek plant site is 1200 feet from a 
major wintering ground for 95,000 Monarch butterflies in 
Natural Bridges State Park. The butterfly colony is one of 
the largest'on the West Coast. Monarchs, which are on 
California’s protected species list, are extremely sensitive 


Skewed scheme 


Who cares,for butterflies 

That, beauty blessed, 

Come here to disembark 

For sanctuary, winter’s rest 

So many miles away from their 
Canadian cove 

To settle peacefully amidst 
The Eucalyptus grove 

Of Natural Bridges Park? 


Who cares for butterflies 

When it’s so plain 

That taxes are at stake 

Which should, by golly, 

Make up for all those dollars 
Needlessly lost, effaced 

By previous voters’ folly 

And which went down the fiscal drain 
And had to be replaced? 


When 40 million bucks’ construction 

Of a semiconductor plant 

Outweigh potential dangers’ trend 

To butterflies’ destruction 

Of their olfactory’s sensing system; 

And why not take 

Such heavy risks for progress’ sake? 

Thus hoist the conquering flag of high technology 
And gamble with the nature’s wisdom 

That granted us such gracious harmony! 


But is it wise? 


Who dares to stress and boast 

That it’s important one relaxes 

In beauty’s grove? 

With those that winter from their feed-steads drove? 


Who cares for butterflies 

To interrupt their migratory flight 

And settle down on biologic treasure site 
Of Santa Cruzian coast, 

If millions loom 

That had been lost to doom 

Senselessly in squandered taxes? 


But is it wise?! 


Rudolph Lindenfeld 
Ben Lomond 


micropro 


Photo by Terry McMurray 


to smell and it is feared that significant quantities of 
hydrocarbons, sulfur oxides, and nitrogen oxides emitted 
from the plant will drive them off. 


According to the environmental impact report filed by 


Synertek, ‘‘Chemical emission could endanger the nearby 
Monarch butterfly grove; however this impact cannot be 
stated with certainty.” The report also states that the. 
emissions could have ‘‘a cumulative significant adverse: 
impact.” 


Cynthia Van Tassel, spokeswoman for the Monarch 


Butterfly Association (MBA), said the plant’s liquid acid 
emissions may cause the most harm. She claims her group is 
not convinced that acids from the plant can be adequately 
diluted by the Santa Cruz sewage system. The MBA has 
appealed the county zoning board’s approval of Synertek’s 
building permit to the city council. The MBA is also 
circulating a petition protesting the siting of the Synertek 
plant so close to the butterfly sanctuary. One of the reasons 
for Synertek’s decision to locate in Santa Cruz is what 
Amon calls “lifestyle.” There seems to be a major shift of 
people from the Valley to the coast where the air is cleaner 
and there are fewer people. “‘Synertek feels that it would be 
good for’ these people if they didn’t have to leave their 
community to go to work,” he says. 


When asked if the plant would contribute to the city’s 


growth Amon replied, ‘“‘yes, we think so.” 


If Synertek is built, everyone seems to agree that most of 


the labor will have to come from people already living in 
Santa Cruz. The existing shortage of housing as well as 
county and city growth limits, prohibits an influx of people. 
Synertek’s plan, according to Amon, is to employ 280 or so 


City on a Hill needs 
volunteer artists, writer 
prize fighters... 


...Call x4350 


cessors in SC 


people from the Santa Cruz area and hire the remaining 
people, mostly technicians, from outside the county. 

City leaders disagree over the implications of the micro- 
processor industry’s expansion into this area from the Santa 
Clara Valiey, where it has been a major contributor to 
urbanization. When asked if the industry is likely to expand 
from Santa Clara’s “Silicon Valley” into Santa Cruz, 
Executive Director of the Santa Cruz Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lionel Stoloff, replied ‘“‘ No way. Feelings on environ- 
mental issues are very high here and they (the microproces- 
sing magnates) don’t want to tangle with it.” 

City Councilperson Bruce Van Allen counters, *‘ Syner- 
tek is not by any means the last semiconductor plant that is 
thinking about coming over here.” 

Both the Chamber of Commerce and Van Allen agree, 
however, that there is limited space left in Santa Cruz for 
any kind of expansion. 

The*building of Synertek in Santa Cruz could also have 
effects on UCSC according to councilperson Van Allen. 
Van Allen believes that Synertek ‘‘could have direction on 
teaching” at UCSC. Both he and Larry Amon forsee 
UCSC playing the same sort of role here that Stanford plays 
for the Silicon Valley. Stanford stands as a research and 
intellectual nucleus for the semi-conductor industry in the 
South Bay. “I could see the campus having a big role in 
something like that,”’ commented Van Allen. Amon agreed. 
“UCSC was one of the criteria in site selection. It is an 
intellectual community that our people would like to deal 
with.” 

The City Council is scheduled to discuss the zoning board 
appeal at its November 12 meeting. 
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by Jon Stewart and John Markoff 


Pacific News Service 


The dazzling promises of the microprocessor revolution, 
so little understood by the vast majority of Americans, have 
created deep confusion and apprehension about the future. 

Will factory workers be replaced by robots while their 
white-collar counterparts are nudged out by “intelligent,” 
decision-making computers? 

Will the “Information Age”’ divide the world between a 
handful of elite technocrats and an unruly mass of unem- 
ployables? 

Will human-to-computer interaction replace human-to- 
human interaction and leave people alienated and lonely? 

Will war become a deadly game of electronic gymnastics 
in which people are mere ciphers in a computer’s logic? 

These and similar questions are the grist of a mounting 
controversy as the dreams of the future turn daily into the 
reality of the present. While no one has the answers, plenty 
of people are asking the questions. Even the prestigious 
federal Office of Technological Assessment is planning an 
in-depth, high priority investigation this year into the impact 
of the microprocessor on society and the economy. 

“Some (developments) will be beneficial,” says the 
OTA, “and others may be adverse.” 

Not surprisingly, the view from the microprocessor 
industry is unqualifiedly rosy. Human decision-making will 
be vasty enhanced by artificial intelligence and instant 
access to a worldwide network of information data banks. 
Labor productivity will increase by several orders of 
magnitude, pumping new energy and life into the economy, 
which will in turn create new and exciting jobs for the 
displaced workers. 

In the December 1978 issue of the trade journal Data 
Management, various computer experts were asked to 
describe the world of the year 2038. Here are some of their 
projections: 

Frank Piedad of Automatic Banking Systems predicts 
that researchers will be experimenting with “limited tele- 
porting” of packages in which parcels are rendered into 
molecules for electronic ‘“‘mailing” and reassembled by 
computers at the receiving end. 

Life expectancy, he says, will average 110 years, thanks 
to ‘“‘computer controlled food production and individually 
programmed diets.” 

With computers performing virtually every conceivable 
service and regulatory function, “the role of national 
governments may very will be ceremonial in nature,” he 
says. 

William Meister, chairman of the Digital Broadcasting 
Corp., predicts everyone, at birth, will be injected with a 
“uniquely coded capsule...which will serve as his or her 
unique key for access to home, car, and office.” And 
everyone will have a personal communicator putting him in 
instant touch with everyone else and every data bank “‘in the 
civilized world.” 

Walter Anderson, associate director of the U.S. General 
Accounting Office, says baldly that “computers will be 
alive,” assuming a definition of life “based on action rather 
than construction.” 

These omnipresent computers, he adds, will be equipped 
wih IQ’s equivalent to those required by construction 
workers and bank tellers, and will respond to ad lib oral 
commands and requests. Everyone, he says, “will be a DP 
(data processing) manager.” 

Dr. J. Daniel Couger, professor of computer sciences at 
th University of Colorado, says newborn infants will be 


provided an “‘ankle-attached transducer,” which will mon- ° 


itor their health and warn parents of any problems. As the 
infant grows, more sophisticated wrist devices will be 
provided to monitor health and to instruct him. More and 
more sophisticated versions will be provided everyone 
throughout the various stages of adolescence and adult- 
hood, for education, entertainment and communication, he 
says. 

Common throughout such future visions is the belief that 
computers will in every way enhance life. But certain trends, 


even today, suggest this may not be so. Too often, say some 


tess,” says Schwartz. Ideally, he adds, the revolution now 


Gazing into the 
Silicon crystal ball 


critics, computers are designed to deprive people of partic- 
ipation in their work. 

For example, electronic devices that are now being used 
in some hospitals to monitor the heartbeat of the infant while 
a woman is in labor, sound an alarm at the slightest 
indication that something is wrong. Some doctors automat- 
ically respond by performing a caesarean section to deliver 
the baby. Yet in many such cases, say hospital sources, the 
problem may not require a caesarean at all. The doctors— 
and other professionals—are simply all too ready to let the 
machine do the thinking. . 

“‘Designers have learned to design on the assumption that 
people are not to be trusted, that they will screw up anything 
that can be screwed up and that good design puts as much of 
the skills needed into the machine as possible,” wrote 
Professor A. B. Cherns in a paper which appeared in revised 
form in a British science journal. Cherns is a social scientist 
who has studied the impact of computers on society at 
England’s University of Loughborough. 

“With some shining exceptions,” he says, “automated 
plants have been designed to strengthen rather that weaken 
the tendencies toward centralization and hierarchy that 
characterize modern organizations.” 

Yet, Cherns told PNS, “the more the user is involved in 
the design of the computer system and its use, the better the 
outcome in all respects.” 

Computers can, he argues, be used to democratize the 
workplace rather than centralize it. As an example he cites a 
Swedish Volvo plant where the assembly line has been 
computer automated. “Assembly wagons were designed 
whose movement is controlled by a central computer. 
Terminals are provided to work groups, each of which is 
responsible for a sub-assembly,” he explained. ““This 
system provides, as it was intended, a far greater degree of 
work group and individual autonomy that was remotely 
feasible before.” 

Peter Schwartz, a noted futurist at the Stanford Research 
Institute at Menlo Park, Ca., is another who believes the 
computer revolution contains the seeds of social disruption, 
as well as the possibility of greater democracy. 

Schwartz, who recently helped produce a TV docu- 
drama called “Roots of the Future,” which will be 


‘broadcast in 1980, says the microprocessor, combined with 


breakthroughs in telecommunications, has produced “a 
new wealth—information. Some people will have more of it 
than others will...We are going to have information rich 
people and information poor people.” 

To Schwartz, this means the “Information Age’’ could 
create a new “underclass” of people who lack the skills 
necessary to take advantage of the new technology. 

He also fears that the expanding computerization of the 
world may actually increase our sense of social alienation 
and lack of community. “I think, on the whole, it’s not 
necessarily a very desirable direction to go in,”’ he says. 

But that may change as new generations of people, raised 
with computers, come of age, he adds. ‘‘A culture is being 
created, the kids are really comfortable with microproces- 
sors and calculators and computers in a way that their 
parents and I never were.” 

Given this adaptability, he feels, the computer could help 
to radically change the existing political and economic 
structure, opening it up to wider and wider participation by 
people at the base of the social pyramid. The information 
explosion, he says, offers at least the potential for creating: 
new, ad hoc linkages among millions of citizens, allowing 
them to organize and respond to events and thereby increase 
everyone’s political power. 

“‘What I suspect we’re going to have are global-flowing 
power structures that are short-lived and that influence 
things as long as they are needed,” he said, citing the student 
nd anti-war movement of the 1960’s as the kind of 
organization that would be best served by “information 
networking.” 

‘It amounts to an effective expression of global conscious- 


taking place will involve “a transformation in conscious- 
ness, a kind of expansion of the brain. As we have become 
‘technological man’ through extending our physical capabil- 
ities and senses, so now, with the microprocessor, we are 
extending human consciousness.” 
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Copies that make the grade. 


Two sided copies, reductions and cokating at 
no extra cost to you. Binding, stapling, 
padding and folding ...no problem. Executive 
and Legal size. 

41st and Copy, let us do your copying with 
quality and convenience. 

8:30 to 5:30 weekdays, Saturdays, 9:30 to 2:00 


425-5933 


Downtown, 181 Walnut at Center, Santa Cruz. 


As available: Ling Cod, Albacore, Flounder. 
Halibut from Harbor Seafood in Santa Cruz 
daily 


Eastern Scallops and Rainbow Trout from 
American Shellfish in Moss _ Landing 
twice a week 


Our cadre of lightly touched chefs don’t fool 
around with the fish. They saute, grill or bake 
with the right seasonings to make a fresh fish 
at decent prices- starting at $3.50 for Red 
Snapper Meuniere sandwich with our own 
french or whole wheat bread. . 


Pan‘s Restaurant 303 Portrero St. S.C. 
11:30-8:30. 9:30 Friday & Saturday 
Closed Tuesday 

427-2123 


15 Pocific Garden Moll, Sarto Cruz 
AIS DSO3: cases open 10-6, sun. 12-5 
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by Paul Romano 


Two hundred and fifty human beings gathered in a UCSC 
lecture hall last Saturday to share in “A Celebration of 
Animals.” Environmental studies student Lori Robinson 
organized this symposium in order to draw attention to the 
“desperate plight of non-human animals in a human 
dominated world.” 

Few people, she said, are aware of how systematic 
brutality toward animals pervades almost every aspect of 
wildlife management, food production, commercial product 
testing and scientific experimentation. Robinson mentioned 
the over 70,000,000 dogs, cats, monkeys, rabbits, and 


other animals that are consumed in the research mill each ~ 


year in the US alone. According to Robinson they may be 
“blinded with detergents, gassed with hairsprays, poisoned 
with antibiotics, or addicted to drug and alcohol. They may 
be held immobile in specially designed cages for months, 
even years at a time.” 

She went on to reveal the horrors of modern meat 
production, where chickens are “grown” nine in a two-foot 
square cage. Calves are also kept in tiny dark stalls to 
prevent exercise and they are fed diets lacking in essential 
minerals to keep their meat tender and pink. 

The thrust of the symposium was not to mourn these 
tragedies, but to explore the ethic that permits humans to 
treat animals as property, as a means of profit and not as 
inherently worthwhile beings with a legitimate right to life 
and freedom. 

Tom Reagan, professor of philosophy, cautioned that “‘a 
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Come and see Sun Garden’s New Look 
Carrying fresh produce, imported beers and 
wines, and fresh flowers. Friendly People 


Coming soon- New Deli! 


If you really love fresh seafood. 
you'll appreciate the selection at our new fis 
| market- located inside Sun Garden Produce 


Both SUN GARDEN PRODUCE and the 
FISH MARKET are located on the corner 
of Mission and Laurel. 425-8221 


society which tolerates systematic abuse of animals will 
also tolerate systematic abuse of people. “He contended 
that a truly workable life ethic cannot be limited to human 
beings alone and must extend to a consideration of the rights 
of all living beings. If not, then “where is the line to be 
drawn? If a being’s right to life is not to be compromised on 
the basis of their religion, nationality, race or prosperity, 
then why on the basis of their species? ““Speciesism”’ is 
simply a manisfestation of prejudice and ignorance that we 
have not yet legislated against.” 

Jim Stotts, from Sacramento, defined the arena in which 
the battle for animal rights will be waged as political and 
encouraged people not “to get pessimistic, but to get pissed 
off.”” He emphatically recommended putting pressure on our 
political leaders at the local, state and national level. In 
short, “make telephone calls, send telegrams and most 
important, write brief letters aimed at specific issues.” 
Politicians, says Stotts, “just don’t respond to rambling 
dissertations on moral concerns.” 

Paul Shepard argued that the continued existance and 
health of non-human animals is essential to the mental 
health of human societies. He maintained that “‘animals 
were the impetus for the development of the human language. It 
is from animals that we derive our symbols and these same 
symbols, arranged into increasingly complex forms, ac- 
count for human language and culture. The diversity of 
animals, and nature in general, is the gold that backs the 
currency of our civilization.” 

Wymberly Koerr, from the Defenders of Wildlife, chron- 
icled the history of conflict between sheep ranchers and 
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Systematic animal brutality alleged 


coyotes as an example of how wildlife management gener- 
ally works. In essence, wildlife management as currently 
practiced by the Predator Control Agency(PCA) amounts 
to wildlife killing. 

Last year, in response to rancher complaints that they lost 
a combined total of 15,000 sheep to predators, the PCA 
killed (“controlled”) 68,000 coyotes. This kind of *‘con- 
trol” is called preventive, but Koerr asserts that selective 
control, in which individual predators that are known sheep- 
killers are destroyed, “‘is the only viable way to effectively 
protect both sheep, predators and tax dollars.” Apparently, 
millions of dollars per year are spent by the federal 
government to kill coyotes and other “‘pests.”” 

Barry Lopez, author of “Of Wolves and Men” and other 
books recounting his experiences in the wilderness, was the 
last to speak. His talk was a highly persona! description of 
the magic of wilderness and the “fundamentally mystical 
and spiritual nature of man-animal relationships.” With a 
single tooth from a dead caribou, Lopez invoked a spell that 
transported the audience to an Artic river bank where the 
carcass lay in snow trammeled red by the paws of wolves. 

In addition to the speakers there were two slide pres- 
entations depicting the incredible beauty of wild animals in 
their natural habitat and several original poems read by 
UCSC students. The message the symposium tried to 
deliver could best be described by the Henry Beston quote 
on their program. ‘‘Animal are not brethren. They are not 
underlings. They are separate nations caught as we are in 
the net of life and time. Fellow prisoners of the splendor and 
travail of the earth.” 
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punts by Cindy Milstein 
oe ; In its short history, America has produced a long list of 
Ke inventions. It’s one of the things we’re best at—telephones, 
eine cars, Phonographs, light bulbs. But as redtape flows and 
en inflation grows, the inventive spirit diminishes. 
ively UCSC’s innovative solution: CIED (pronounced “‘seed”’). 
ity New this year, the Center for Innovation and Entre- 
et preneurial Development will, according to its literature, 
“encourage and assist those wishing to develop new ideas 
aber , to learn how to assess them technically and economical- 
y. 

aa “It’s sort of amazing. One might think, with no engineer- 
sticil ing and business majors, that liberal arts students aren’t 
hes thinking of inventing,” says Narinder Kapany, 50, inventor 
hse and director of CIED as well as an adjunct UCSC 
A if professor. “But there are a lot of bright ideas floating 
as : through the air in these redwoods.” 

=i Kapany is a natural person to run CIED. “I have about 
i? ? 100 patents, another 100 scientific papers and several 
7 mr books.” As a graduate student in London, he pioneered the 
eres field of fiber optics. 
ed to 
quote 
re not 
are in 


Sere arts students aren’t invent- 
ing. But there are a lot of 
bright ideas floating through 
the air in these redwoods. 
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But he doesn’t believe that only certain people can be 
inventors. “It requires a great deal of information on 
problems that are worth solving and solutions that might be 
around. Diligence, hard work and imagination” count too. 
But mostly, ““We recognize that people have an inherent 
capability. It’s just been smothered.” 

He points to himself as an example. “I’ve never had any 
art training or education. About eight/years ago, I had a 
company in Palo Alto and a lot of rejgct scientific material 
was being thrown away. I thought, ‘those are pretty little 
things.’ In the next two years, I made 40 sculptures and had a 
show at the Palace of Fine Arts (San Francisco) and 
numerous other galleries.” In Kapany’s mind, it’s a matter 
of being in the right environment. 


_ NEVER TOO OLD 


You’re never too old to learn. Five 
students, all of them 60 years or older, are 
being tutored in ancient Greek for two 
hours every Saturday afternoon by UCSC 
seniors Karen Bassi and Randall Nichols. 
Now in its second year, the class is the 
prizewinning project of UCSC students in 
classical studies, an interdisciplinary maj- 
or in Greek and Roman antiquity. With the 
success of this project firmly established, 
other classics students at advanced levels 
are eager to start new groups in beginning 
Greek and possibly Latin. The classes, 
held on campus in an informal atmosphere, 
are free, non-credit and self-paced. To 
find out more about this program, contact 
professor Gary Miles (426-3594) in the 
late afternoons or early evenings or student 
tutor Jeff Greef (426-3212) in the even- 


ings. 


(426-0413). 


UNIQUE STUDENTS 


You may not be as normal as you think. 
Or so says the Unique Students Union. 
This fairly new UCSC organization is 
comprised of both disabled and non-dis- 
abled students and staff, functioning indep- 
endently from campus administrative of- 
fices. USU hopes to discuss the needs of 
UCSC students, staff and faculty who are 
handicapped or concerned about the dis- 
abled. Their first meeting is next Tuesday 
night (Nov. 13) at 7 pm in Cowell Con- 
ference Room. Guest speaker will be pro- 
fessor Roberta Johnson, UCSC politics 
board. For more information, call Suzanne 
Ament (429-4304) or Dena Raulerson 


That’s what-he hopes to create at UCSC. “They'll sayI o 
don’t think I can do it and that’s where it starts. You sit them 
down and invent a toy. Then you move on to more advanced 
and sophisticated things. It’s (a matter of) encouraging and 
bringing out innovative talents.” 

In order to do this, Kapany’s office door on the second 
floor of the Classroom Unit building (home of CIED) is 
always open. Students frequently drop by and Kapany 
greets them with a smile. 

“This country is based on the inventive capability. It has 
served this country well. It’s part of the reason for its 
greatness.” Kapany says. But “this capability was not being 
developed and encouraged as it should be. The university 
was not playing as active a role.” 

CIED is the fifth such university-oriented program to be 
formed in the US. Five years ago, the National Science 
Foundation established similar centers at Carnegie-Mellon, 
MIT and the University of Oregon in hopes of encouraging 
innovation. A few years later, when these centers proved 
successful, they started another one in Utah. Kapany, who 
was already teaching at UCSC, took his CIED idea to the 
administration and was given $50,000 of university funding 
for this year. In the future, CIED will have to be funded 
through grants and donations. 

“The task of the inventor is not the easiest one. One 
would think as soon as they’d invented a better mousetrap, 
the world would beat a path to their door.” Not so, says 
Kapany. 

His center will sponsor courses (such as “Perspectives of 
Modern Innovators and Entrepreneurs” this winter quar- 
ter), develop research labs, look at the economic potential of 
inventions, help student and local inventors, work with 
industry, publish texts, hold conferences, write a newsletter, 
and well, whatever anyone else dreams up. 

“We're not going to limit innovation and entrepreneuring 
to the scientific. We’ll emphasize appropriate technology — 
technology that meets needs. And we’ll encourage the 
involvement of minorities and women.” Already, out of 12 
student volunteers, half are female and several are minorities 
“And what do you call the others—majority?” laughs 
Kapany, who was born and raised in India. 

CIED will not “help people to become millionaires. 
That’s not our aim. It’s educational.” 

Kapany further emphasizes that it’s a “misconception to 
assume every student will start his own company. (People) 
generally think (entrepreneurship) means starting a new 
company. Well, it includes that, but it isn’t limited to that. 
You could be an entrepreneur in a business that’s already 
established.” 

The Center is hoping to link itself with the industrial 
community, to use its knowledge. CIED’s council of 
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Narinder Kapany CIED Director 


: 
directors will be made up of bankers, industrialists, patent 
and corporate lawyers as well as professors. 

Its’ a myth, though, to think that'CIED will “push 
technology indiscrimately,” says Kapany. “Santa Cruz, as 
well as UCSC, is very socially and environmentally 
conscious. We’re very mindful of that. If you look at the 
spectrum of innovations, there are two extremes—bombs 
are bad, solar energy is good. But a large part fall in the 
middle, a lot are benign. We plan to be super careful.” 

Kapany hopes CIED will pursue inventions aimed at 
energy, the environment, medicine and the use of existing 
technology. ‘“‘But that’s rhetoric,” he says. “It’s easier said 
than done.” 

Meanwhile, the CIED office is filling up with would-be 
Edisons. It’s the kind thing you get addicted to—inventing. 
“Every chance I get,” Kapany laughs. ““Once you cultivate 
the capability, you can’t easily lose it.” 


GET IN PRINT 


Here’s some news for those of you with 
artistic bent. Cedar Street Gallery, located 
on the street of the same name in Santa 
Cruz, is looking for an intern to develop a 
reading exhibition entitled “How Prints 
are Made.” It will include an explanation 
of printmaking techniques and processes, 
illustrated by prints in various stages. A 
brief history of printmaking will be pre- 
sented as well as a display of tools. The 
intern will write an essay about the exhibi- 
tion, which will be sent to Santa Cruz 
County schools, and will talk to groups of 
children at the Gallery about the exhibit. 
To find out more about this artistic en- 
deavor. stop by the Merrill Field Program 
Office. located in the college of the same 
name. 


KIDS ARE NICE 


Watching the elementary schools get 
out in Santa Cruz is, enough to make 
anyone give up the notion of having kids. 
But little children may be a lot more caring, 
emphathic and generous than most people 
realize, according to recent studies con- 
ducted by psychologist Diane L. Bridge- 
man and a group of undergraduate students 
at UCSC. “It’s true that small children are 
more egocentric and seek to satisfy their 
own needs,” says Bridgeman, “‘but we are 
finding that kids are more socially positive 
in their behavior than people ever thought 
they were. If parents don’t think their kids 
can develop positive behavior. they don’t 
expect it and therefore don’t encourage it. 
(It) might be one of the reasons we see so 
much antisocial behavior in adults and 
adolescents.” 
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by Dave Tracey 


As the rainy season descends on Santa Cruz, the 
controversy over water and where it will come from in the 

-The debate focuses on Zayante Creek, a tributary of the 
San Lorenzo River. Plans have been made to dam the creek, 
creating a large reservoir to satisfy the city of Santa Cruz’s 
thirst for the years to come. 

Opponents of the dam project, many of them environ- 
mentalists and San Lorenzo Valley residents, are deter- 
mined to see that the dam is not built. 

The majority of the Santa Cruz City Council, the city 
Water Commissioner, and other high ranking officials favor 
going ahead with the project. The 1990 general plan for the 
city states that the day is coming “where demand for water 
will approach what can safely be supplied. Without adding 
to the current sources of water supply or reducing per. 
capita consumption, water demands will create strains on 
the city’s existing supply and result in water shortages.” 

According to Mary Barnett, chair of the research com- 
mittee for the Save the San Lorenzo Association, “It isn’t 
true! At current consumption rates the district has more 
than enough water for 1990.” 

A major reason, says Barnett, is because the people of 
Santa Cruz have not returned to their wasteful pre-drought 
use of water. Current water use is .15 of an acre foot per 
person per year. (An acre foot is the amount of water one 
foot deep needed to flood an acre.) This includes all 
commercial and industrial uses. With an estimated 1996 
district population of 80,000, the total water demand would 
be 12,500 acre feet per year. The total annual yield, based 
on the driest year on record, is 14,050 feet. Thus, in 1990 
the district will have 1,550 more acre feet of water than it 
needs. 

The dam is also being contested on environmental and 
safety grounds. Many residents in the area are concerned 

with the potential effect of an earthquake-in the Zayante- 
Vergeles fault. A speaker at the recent general plan public 
hearing told the Santa Cruz City Council “it makes sense to 
me if you store a lot of water on an earthquake fault, that 
fault isn’t going to behave the same as it would without the 
water.” Barring major changes, the dam has an expected life 
span of 50 years. 

Opponents of the dam criticize the draft environmental 
impact report on the project. : 

The Coastal Act has been violated because the project 
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has ignored possible effects the San Lorenzo river might 
have as it flows to the sea. 

The problems of possible erosion and siltation, and the 
effects on the Steelhead and Salmon population have not 
been adequately considered. 

Further arguments against the dam are about the cost, 
which has yet to be determined. For instance, if Soquel were 
to get some of the excess water, it would be expected to pay 
part of the construction costs. 

Alternatives to the project are less costly and more 
desirable, claim the Save the San Lorenzo Association. The 
problems with surface level storage of water, such as 
contamination and exposure to pollution, are absent with 
ground water storage, where the water is protected. By 
drilling less expensive wells, additional water can be taken 
as needed, rather than in one large sum at the end of a long 


‘construction process. 


Other possible alternatives include a wastewater treat- 
ment facility that would recycle water rather than dump it in 
the ocean as now happens, and the installation of a Ranney 
collection system, which the Soquel district is considering 
for their area. This system diverts the groundwater from 


Battle over Zayante Dam escalates 


wastewater treatment facility is currently being built in 
Hercules CA. 

Even if the Zayante Dam proposal falls through, the issue 
of damming a creek to build a reservoir wouldn’t necessarily 
die. Bob Johnson, Soquel water district manager, explains 
that a situation of overdrafting is occurring in his district. 
6,000 acre feet per year of ground water is being used when 
only 4,500 should be. This creates the possibility’ of 


lowering the water table, thus allowing seawater intrusion. — 


In addition, since much of that district is considered urban, 
the growth control initiative for county land, Measure J, 
does not apply. 

“There is a limitation on groundwater,” says Johnson, 
“just like a reservoir. Surface water supplies may be 
necessary.” Because the future of the Zayante Dam project 
is in doubt, the Soquel district is exploring the possibility of 
building’ a dam the same size as the. proposed Zayante 
project on Glenwood Creek. 

Celia Scott Von Der Muhil, a member of the county 
planning commission, spoke about the dam at the general 
plan public hearings: “‘We have to look at the impact on the 
river as a whole. We’re all in it together and we will sink or 
swim together.” 


Anti-nuke teach-in 


People for a Nuclear Free Future, in coalition with other 
local community groups, is holding a series of Teach-ins 
from November 9th to November 16th. These special 
events present the public with an opportunity to learn about 
such issues as the development of nuclear technology, the 
escalating arms race, and the inflationary energy policies of 
the US government. 

On Friday, November 9th, Samuel Day, managing editor 
of The Progressive Magazine, will give a talk entitled “The 
Nuclear Weapons Conspiracy and Supression of Informa- 


tion.” He will also talk about his involvement in the recent — 


controversy over the publication of an article which allegedly 
revealed classified information called “The H-Bomb Secret: 
How We Got It; Why We’re Telling It.” Day will speak at 
the Cowell Dining Hall on the UCSC campus on November 
9 from 2:00 to 4:30 pm. 

On Sunday, November 11th, Barry Commoner will be 
the special guest at a forum on jobs and energy. Commoner, 
a professor at Washington University, is a highly acclaimed 
scientist and reknowned energy policy critic. Appearing 
with Commoner will be Jonathan Boutelle, president of the 
Capenter’s Union, Local 829: Chris Matthews, Pajaro 
Valley Supervisor. and Jerry Zellhoefer, president of the 
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Santa Cruz Central Labor Council. Michael Rotkin and 
George Stavis will provide musical entertainment. Talks 
will be held at the Watsonville High School cafeteria from 
1:00—3:00, followed by workshops from 3:00—-5:00. 
Workshop topics include: Health and Safety, Economic 
and Employment Effects of Energy Policy, and Local 
Potential for Alternativés. 

On Friday, November 1 6th activities focusing on conver- 
sion-the orderly transition from military spending to socially 
useful production—will be held at the First Methodist 
Church, 250 California Street, Santa Cruz. Workshops will 
be held from 3:00—5:00. Topics will include local conver- 
sion prospects, foreign policy and the economics of the arms 
race, and what it means to live in the nuclear age. Following 
the workshops there will be a spaghetti dinner from 5:30- 
7:00. At 7:30 the film We’ve Always Done It This Way will 
be shown. At 8:00 pm, Lloyd Dumas, professor at the 
University of Texas and the author of two books on military 
spending, will speak on the Inflationary and Employment 
Effects of Military Spending. 

For more information, call Jane Weed at 425-1275 or 
423-2293, or Melanie Mindlin at 425-1275 or 336-8051. 

—Ann Scott Knight 


Interested in a Paralegal Career ? 


Have you ever considered working in a 


e major financial institution corporation 


‘ in A : egovernment agency elegal aid clinic elaw firm 


UCLA Extension in cooperation with the UCLA School. 
of Law offers the Attomey Assistant Training Program 


Participate in 


and women 


bachelor's level 


(213) 825-0741. 


Name: 


If you are interested in further details and an application, please fill in and return the 
coupon or call Monica Noetling at (213) 825-0741. 


Mail to: Attorney Assistant Training Program, UCLA Extension, 
Suite 214, P.O. Box 24901, Los Angeles. CA 90024. 


Ss Hh gt _ Address: __- 


e Certificate programs designed to provide 
marketable paralegal skills to qualified men 


e Assistance in seeking placement 
e Approved by the American Bar Association 


e Five-month intensive training at the post- 
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Detente urged ‘twixt 
Sinsheimer and CHP 


by Dana Priest 


Two administration-appointed off campus media “ad- 
visors” met with the Media Commission last week to give 
their views on the relationship of student media to the 
administration. They also presented suggestions as to how 
more university resources could be utilized by the press and 
the radio station. 

The advisors, Edward Basset, director of the school of 
journalism at USC and Linda Faabourg, academic provost 
at the University of Cinncinati were flown into San Jose 
with money from a “Chancellor office budget.” 

The question of the relationship between student media 
and the administration solicited a varied response, the most 
complete of which came from Faabourg, an ex-student 
editor who now works in the administration of University of 
Cinncinati. Posing a number of paradoxes Faabourg said; 

‘‘Media and the administration have a relationship. In it 
there is a natural built-in conflict. Both have a responsibility 
to each other and to their various constituents. There is a 
need for a law to outline that relationship but you can’t rest 
entirely on that law. You each have a responsibility to the 
institution of UCSC.” 

Faabourg added that the media needs to recognize the 
real authority that rests outside of their units because they 
(the administration) “‘have the money.” 

“You've got a job to, first of all, get detente and you don’t 
have it now. The KZSC funding freeze was just a tremor” 
compared to the ultimate financial power of the administra- 
tion, Faabourg added. 

Finally, Faabourg criticized CHP for failing to “talk of 
yourselves as custodians of news, truth, and freedom on 
information.”’ She added that paranoia towards this com- 


by Marc Sherman 


Come writers and critics who prophesize with your pen 
And keep your eyes wide the chance won’t come again 
And don’t speak too soon for the wheel’s still in spin 
And there’s no tellin’ who that it’s naming. 

For the loser now will be later to win 

For the times they are-a-changin’ 


—Bob Dylan (B.C.) 


On December 31, a five-year plan for UCSC is due to be 
completed. This will not be the first of such plans. There 
have been others. And as Art History Professor Jasper 
Rose suggests, we need to look at the school’s history before 
we can forge a future. 

In 1965, the UC regents accepted certain directions for 
UCSC. The cluster college was to be the basic unit of 
planning. UCSC was to have an initial emphasis on 
undergraduate liberal arts education. The restricted under 
graduate curriculum would serve students needs rather than 
faculty interests, emphasize tutorials, seminars, and inde- 
pendant studies. It was assumed there would be a student/ 
faculty ration of 16 to 1. 

The residential colleges were to be educational units in 
which the student would not be just a number. It said in the 
1965-70 plan, and was reiterated in the 1976-80 plan, that 
“colleges must not be so specialized as to be lop-sided and 
quasi-professional, neither should they be allowed to be 
.simply general liberal arts units with no personality and 
distinctiveness of their own.” Colleges would allow experi- 
ments with new methods of instruction, and one half of all 
credit hours were to have been earned through courses 
taught at a student’s college. 

By the time the 1970-80 plan was issued, a reevaluation 
of UCSC’s programs was in progress. The dorms were not 
as attractive to students as expected; it turned out that about 
40 percent of the students were commuters. The Univer- 
sity’s founding chancellor, Dean McHenry, was also 
dissapointed in Systemwides’ cutbacks that foreclosed the 
campus’ proposed engineering school. But there was also 


good news.. Theschool.was getting more than four times the, .., .senior thesis by.Bruce, Tuttle. 


mission, and what it could lead to, reflected a lack of self- 
confidence on the part of student media, especially CHP. 

“In the case of KZSC, it’s a little more than paranoia 
because the chancellor did pull the plug (the funding 
freeze), commented Maggie Sparkman, station director at 
KZSC. . 

“This is the first time in our history that we’ve ever had a 
media commission and this merits caution,” interjected 
Deck Hazen, business manager at CHP. 

“We haven’t done anything to irritate the administra- 
tion,” explained Marilyn Montero of KZSC, “but they’re 
thinking in abstract terms of what we could do in the future. 
You might as well pull out a crystal ball and predict the 
future.” 

Bassett agreed that there was a “natural difference” 
between the administration and the media. “I think student 
media has the right to be free. Period.” He also suggested, 
the day before the commission met, that one way to 
“protect” student media from the discontent of townspeople 
would be to have the editor-in-chief selected by a committee 
composed of students, faculty, and administration. 

CHP staff present during that discussion adamantly 
opposed that idea. The editor-in-chief is now elected by the 
staff members of CHP: “‘a process that assures democratic 
participation by everyone who wants to work at the press,” 
said Hazen. 

Basset was also concerned with defining ultimate respon- 
sibility in the case of a libel suit against either of the student 
media organs. Matthew Wright, student staff member of the 
Commission, said that the university is not liable and that 
there has never been a successful libel suit brought against a 
student newspaper. The legal situation is, at best, ambig- 


‘uous. Student lawyers at Berkeley are researching this 


question at the moment. 


UCSC’s rich history 


applicants than there were places. In five years the school: 
had grown from a plan to several thousand students in 
several different colleges. 

The 1970-80 plan “‘restated and amplified” the earlier 
plan. It stated that “early expectations regarding instruction 
and locale of classes have been fulfilled.” Also, “‘the Santa 
Cruz campus will remain committed to its dual academic 
structures of boards of studies and colleges because it is 
effective, permissive of change, and avoids the rigidities of 
departments.” 

The plan’s ending read as a warning about the school’s 
future: ‘“‘Many of the hopes for the Santa Cruz campus have 
begun to be realized, although during the coming years the 
process will require vigorous defense against the influences: 
of size and tradition. The campus will not be made over or 
begun again in the next decade, but it will continue to evolve 
in its efforts to provide the state of California with higher 
educational services of quality and distinction.” 

Original plans for UCSC did not include narrative 
evaluations. In Solomon’s House one may read of the coup 
founding Cowell Provost Page Smith, pulled off in sneaking 
a pass/fail grading system through UC’s Academic Senate. 

Bruce Tuttle in his thesis about UCSC, maintains that 
Smith’s major role in the development of the University was 
visionary. The initiation of a core course was a radical 
return to the fundamentals of a university. Solomon's 
House goes into great detail about the first college core 
course, its trials (including a 20 percent failure rate) and its 
ultimate “‘success:” 

Tuttle says of Page Smith and his vision that “‘the affairs 
of Cowell College were to be, for its provost, the doings of a 
community of conscientious, responsible individuals trust- 
ing and caring for one another in a common endeavor 
towards mutual enlightenment. This, then, was to be 
reformation.” 

UCSC’s short history is quite accessible to students. The 
knowledge of the gradual changes of the school may put new 
changes in perspective. ieee 

The past plans, located in the library’s special collections 
include the provisional academic plan, the 1965-70 and 


1970-80 plans. the book Solomon’s House, a Self- . 


Conscious History of Cowell College, and an honors 
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Flasher tells supes of poisoning 


om 


by Eiji Suzuki 


a ne eg ee ee an eens 
“I suffered acute poisoning symptoms along with half of ° 


my crew,” explained Bob Flasher to the board of supervisors. 
Ata public hearing last week, Flasher. a park worker with 

the East Bay Regional Parks district, was one of many who 

told of personal experiences with the herbicide 2, 4-D. 


“When we told the administrators about this,” he | 


continued, “we were told basically to stop complaining and 
get back to work.” , 

“We went to see a specialist,” he added, “and he 
confirmed that we were being poisoned by 2,4-D.” 

The hearing was ordered by Supervisor Gary Patton after 
the Grand Jury released a‘report in June that found 2,4-D 
was being used in the Salispuedes Creek and the Pajaro 
River. These are areas of restricted use because 2,4-D is 
potentially toxic to aquatic life. 

Much of the debate at the hearing concerned the relation- 
ship between 2,4-D and another phenoxy-herbicide, 2,4,5,- 
T. Together the two compounds make up Agent Orange, 
which was used in Viet Nam by the US Army for purposes 
of defoliation and crop destruction. 2,4,5-T, which was 
banned by the Environmental Protection Agency in March, 
contains tetrachloro-dibenzo paradioxin (TCDD), more 
commonly referred to as dioxin, which is considered by 
some scientists to be the most deadly chemical ever 
produced. Dioxin has been linked to cancer, birth defects, 
and chromésomal damage to those who were exposed to it 
in Viet Nam. 

There was considerable disagreement as to the presence 
of dioxin in 2;4-D. According to literature from the Santa 
Cruz Farm Bureau, “TCDD should not be confused as a 
contaminant of all phenoxy-herbicides: Of 28 samples of 


2,4-D tested for content of Chlorodibenzo-paradioxins (this 
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stride. Corduroy in two colors: 
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includes TCDD), no TCDD was found in any of the 
samples.” 

However, the Coalition for Responsible Pest Management 
disagreed, saying that “all the phenoxy herbicides are from 
the same family with the same chemical base. There is very 
little difference between them as to molecular structure, 


-mode of action, and acute chronic damage which they cause 


in humans, animals and plants.” 

Mary Shinoff, a representative of the Coordinating 
Committee on pesticides, who has a Master’s degree in 
public health, cited several studies that found 2,4-D to be 
dangerous to public health, and concluded, “‘2,4-D is very 
toxic on its own but in some cases may very likely contain 
dioxin.” 

Shinoff noted that since many of the people exposed to- 
pesticides are undocumented workers, they are afraid to go 
to the doctor, and added, “‘even workers who are not 
undocumented workers are fearful to see a physician for fear 
of losing their jobs, and also out of ignorance for the 
symptoms of pesticide poisoning.” 

Currently, the County Agricultural Commissioner regu- 
lates all uses of 2,4-D of over one pint in 24 hours. 
According to the commissioner, in 1978, 1374 Ibs. of 2,4-D 
were used in storm drains, golf courses, schools, and 
agriculture for the purposes of killing weeds. 

Herbicide 2,4-D should not be confused as a pesticide; its 
only use is as a weed killer. Because of this, many people 
had suggestions of alternative methods in which weeds 
could be controlled. The suggestions ranged from one that 
sheep and goats be used to graze on roadsides and river 
banks, to one made by Bill Monning, an attorney with 
California Rural Legal Assistance, who said, “there are 
people who are out of jobs right now, who can be paid by the 
county to help crush a problem of unemployment, protect 
the environment and create jobs.” 
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“In the war against chemicals,” added Monning, ‘‘it’s 
totally lop-sided right now. We’re up against oil companies 
who produce these chemicals, and send their representa- 
tives into the counties as licensed experts to tell the private 
sector how many tons of a certain chemical they need. We 
are at war and we’re losing, and we’re losing because of 
ignorance, because of lack of public education, and the lack 
of public institutions to take affirmative steps to ward off 


what is a very life threatening force in our society today.” 


Other speakers expressed the need to be careful of the 
sossible carcinogenic, teratogenic, and mutagenic damages 


caused by 2,4-D. Ina letter to the board of supervisors, the - 


serious nature of the contrdyersy and the risks involved. 
how do we set public policy?» 

““We cannot afford to considef'pesticides innocent until 
completely proven guilty. We can) afford to take risks in 
some areas of life, but not where th¢ stakes involved are our 
children and our future.” 

Similar requests were made by many private citizens and 
representatives of other groups, but because of the con- 
siderable amount of interest in the hearing, a second hearing 
wili be held on Nov. 20th to hear the more than 30 speakers 
who did not get an opportunity to address the board. 

The board unanimously decided to place a temporary ban 
on the use of 2,4-D by the Dept. of Public Works, effective 
until the next hearing. 

As to any future plans the board may have concerning 
2,4-D, Gary Patton responded, “the board will take action 
of one kind or another, at least some of us will ask for action. 
We've had a very good presentation with some responsible 
and reasonable suggestions, and I know they'll be brought 
up. I can never predict what the board majority will do. You 
don’t know what they’re going to do until they’ve done it.”’ 


Coalition for Responsible Pest Management stated, “the 
question is not ‘which scientist is right’ but rather given the 
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Voters retain Marilyn Liddicoat 


by Jim Greenberg and Bob Swetnam 


As an election, it clearly reflected the conflict in lifestyle 
and political philosophy that is Santa Cruz County. It was 
corduroy and denim versus polyester-plastic and plaid. 

Yet, well before final results were in, both sides in the ill- 
fated recall attempt against self-proclaimed conservative 
County Supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat had calmly accepted 
2nd District voters’ split-jury verdict. 

Liddicoat was deemed not guilty of misconduct in office 
by reason of general voter conservativeness...apathy...ig- 
norance...and fear, it was claimed. 

‘“‘This should put the liberals and the University back in 
their place,” proclaimed a strong Liddicoat supporter. “Their 
political philosophy is not compatible with those of the 
permanent residents of Santa Cruz County. Those students 
should be excluded from participating in local politics. They 
don’t really live here.” 

Though 5,613 persons had signed petitions calling ror 
Liddicoat’s removal from office, less than that had bothered 
to go to the polls to express the same sentiment when it 
mattered most. 

Yes on recall received 5,483 votes, or 43.5 percent of the 
total cast, while No on recall tallied 7,096 votes, or 56.5 
percent. 

Recall proponents said later, however, they are prepared 
to continue the anti-Liddicoat campaign for the next 12 
months, when a general election will be held for her seat. 

Jackie Christeve, one of the leaders in the campaign to 
recall Liddicoat, said recall proponents “faced an obstacle 
of recall backlash— and that hurts us. 

‘We were up against the big monied interests and lies,” 
she declared. 

Despite the 13 percentage point shortfall in recall votes, 
its supporters claimed a victory of sorts—a sense of unity 
among progressive voters that can hopefully be carried into 
next June’s primary election. 

It was calmer than expected at Election Central Tuesday 
night, where a crowd estimated by a County Sheriff's 
Department spokesman at 1,100 persons milled about a 
huge 20-by-8 foot blackboard in the basement of the county 
building. Most eyes focused on the recall results, though 
several other local and state issues were also on the county’s 
ballot. 

Soon cigar-chomping celebrants were off to the exclusive 
Aptos Seascape Golf Course where a victory party for Ms. 
Liddicoat was being held. 

The country club is owned by the same company that 
profited from a secret land use agreement Liddicoat and 
other supervisors worked out last May. That agreement 
fueled the fires that Liddicoat was not fit to serve as acounty 
supervisor. 

A spokesman at the victory banquet Tuesday night 
reported Ms. Liddicoat might be permanently unavailable 
for comment. 

A husky, gangster-like voice declared to one CHP 
reporter over the telephone, ‘‘She (Ms. Liddicoat) died and 
the funeral is tomorrow”’...click. 

The somewhat bewildered reporter finding such news 
difficult to believe placed another call to the country club— 
where to a backdrop of joyous celebration the same message 
was repeated. 

Recall organizers and sympathizers, meanwhile, traveled 
a short distance next door to the county building for a more 
modest celebration of their own at the Holiday Inn. 

Recall supervisorial candidates Robley Levy and John 
Booth called upon the liberal and progressive elements in 
Santa Cruz County to continue the impetus that had been a 
positive benefit of the recall campaign. 

Levy. who would have succeeded Liddicoat had the 
recall passed, said the effort was worthwhile. 

‘There have been significant concerns expressed. These 
concerns should be taken very seriously by the incumbent 
supervisor.” 

Levy said she will definitely seek Liddicoat’s post in 
June, when it is believed the anti-recall backlash will not be 
can issue. 

Candidate John Booth said he believes that, ‘‘a large 
number of the people who voted against the recall were also 
voting against Liddicoat.” 


While canvassing, he said he often heard the statement: 
“I don’t like Mrs. Liddicoat, but I don’t like recalls even 
more.”” He believes the general election will be very 
different, with no chance for the “recall backlash” to hurt 
the campaign. 


Christeve, in an emotional speech before recall sup- 
porters Tuesday night, said, “‘We do have cause to celebrate 
tonight. Firstly, due to a raising of consciousness that has 
taken place in the second district. Secondly, due to a bring- 
ing together of people in the community.” 


George Hurd, a coordinator in the recall campaign, 
commented ‘For the first-time, the second district has a 
sense of community. This is a nucleus that is going to build. 
It will be strong in June and stronger in November. 

““We’ve got to keep at it, we can’t give up here, because 
we’re going to win,” he added. Proud of the “clean 


Initiatives to cut govt. spending 


campaign” that pro-recall forces said they waged. They 
cited a variety of obstacles they were up against. 

Besides the recall backlash, other “obstacles” cited were 
poor news coverage, big money and misleading political 


advertising, including a leaflet that read, ““On Tuesday, | 


November 6, the radicals will try to take over Santa Cruz 
County.” The leaflet then shows a City on a Hill Press 
cover done last year, which centered Liddicoat in what 
appears to be the crosshairs of a telescopic sight and reads 
“Son of Recall Set Sights on Liddicoat.” 

Whatever effect the past recall campaign will have on 
Liddicoat’s political future and performance in office is 
unknown at this time. What has been realized by pro-recall 
forces, they claim, is that though they may have lost an 
election, they did not lose a campaign. We can look forward 
to more “‘crummy bums” canvassing the streets from now 
through June. 


Photo by Bob Swetnam 


and school busing win big 


by Nellie Oberholtzer and Patrick Twohy 


The conservative backlash once again swept over the 
state as both Proposition 1, the anti-busing measure and 
Proposition 4. the “Spirit of 13.” passed handily in 
Tuesday’s election. 

Proposition 1 will force the California Constitution to 
comply with the Federal Constitution on the qyestion of 
busing to achieve the desegregation of schools. The Federal 
Constitution requires that schools be desegregated only 
when “segregation was caused by government action with a 
discriminatory interest.” 

The Proposition, which passed with 68.6 percent of the 
state voting yes and 25.7 percent voting no (with all but five 
precincts counted,) will require that past California Supreme 
Court decisions to employ busing as a means of desegrega- 
tion will be subject to court review. 

But opponents of the proposition say that the argument 
against the measure runs far deeper than the simple question 
of busing. Questions of racial hostility and educational 
equality are also involved. 

Proposition 4 won by an even more incredible margin 
with 74.3 percent of voters voting yes and 31.4 percent 
voting no. The effects of this measure, which limits 
government spending to its 1978-79 levels with adjust- 
ments for population and inflation, is questionable. Bruce 


Van Allen, Santa Cruz City Councilperson says, “It’s hard ~~ 


to predict the effect it’s going to have.” But he doesn’t 
believe the measure will have major effects on city spending. 
“Spending limitations are going up faster than we'll be able 
to get revenue under Proposition 13 anyway,” he says. 

Councilperson Mike Rotkin comes out a little more 
strongly against the issue. “It’s absurd,” he says, “Useful 
social programs now can’t be developed.” 

Both councilmembers say that the city anticipated the 
passage of the proposition and made budget adjustments 
accordingly last year. 

Jim Coulter, Superintendent of Santa Cruz City Schools 
and UCSC Vice Chancellor of Academic Affairs John 
Marcum both agree that the proposition’s short term effect 
on the schools will be negligil le. 


COUNTY 


Santa Cruz proved its uniqueness once again by approv- 
ing measures that guarantee the building of low-income 
housing. 

Measures A and C call for 15 percent of all new housing 
constructed in the city and county to be affordable to people 
of low and middle incomes. 
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Straight shootin’ 


at Stevenson 
Pool Hall 


by Ben Klein 


“The Times They Are A ‘Changin’. Whether or not 

it made much of a difference back then, I can’t really 
say, being too young to know. But it wouldn’t be a bad theme 
song for UCSC. Really, think about it—everything is in the 
process of changing: major requirements, campus housing, 
the athletic program and enrollment, just to name a few. 
Probably the most noticeable thing remaining is the cheap 
gourmet meal one can readily purchase at any campus 
dining hall. 

But you know things have changed, even the Stevenson 
Pool room. I'll bet half of you have never even seen the 
place, let alone ventured inside. Pool halls have established 
quite a reputation for themselves. One can picture someone 
standing in a smokey, dark-filled room, cautiously eyeing 
the table; like Paul Newman in “The Hustler.” 

The Stevenson Pool Room was never quite so graphic, 
but it did have a fair share of characters hanging around. On 
any given night of the week, the tiny room next to the 
Stevenson dining hall would be packed to the walls with 
people waiting for the next table. Often the room was 
crowded until late at night when Stevenson’s Proctor Nick 
was forced to kick out into the night the last remaining souls. 

The Pool Room established itself as a social hangout 
where students could gather to discuss ideas of realitive 
unimportance, and, of course, shoot a quick game before 
drifting off into the real world. In a certain sense the pool 
room became a place where one could escape the pressures 
of academia and the confusion and noise of the dorms. 

The physical appearance of the pool hall was quite a 
-marvel—different from any other pool room I’ve ever come 

- across. The ceilings were artistically decorated with forks 


B ob Dylan, once upon a time, wrote a song entitled 


(Editor's Note: A grass-roots movement back to simpler, 
more gentle ways of healing has spread through the 
country as part of the holistic health trend away from 
expensive health care, excessive surgery and dangerous 
drugs that have triggered their own set of diseases. Sanna 
Craig, a San Francisco-based reporter specializing in 
medicine, reports on a gathering of herbalists and their 
supporters.) 


by Sanna Craig 
Pacific News Service 


SANTA CRUZ, CA.—Here’s Billy Jo Tatum from the 
Ozarks, barefoot in cut-off jeans and tank top jersey, grey 
hair piled high on her head and topped by a feather, a 
necklace of rosemary around her neck. 

Looking as downhome Arkansas as moonshine whiskey, 
she’s a practitioner of the ancient art of herbal healing and a 
figure in a world-wide resurgence of interest in herbal 

For 20 years Tatum has gathered wild mint, horsetail 
reeds, and other plants near her rural home in Arkansas and 
used them to treat cuts, bruises, and colds of her five 
children, neighbors, and friends. 

“J -knew it was safer to give them dittany tea instead of 
aspirin to bring down their fevers,” she said. “And I'd brew 
a tea of bergamot or peppermint leaves whenever they had 
upset stomachs.” 

In turning to the folk remedies passed on by generations 
of Ozark people, Tatum had the approval of her husband, a 
physician who also uses plants (aloe vera, for instance, to 
treat poison ivy) in his practice. 

She was one of about 400 teachers, healers, activists, and 
herb merchants who met here recently in a conference 
sponsored by the Platonic Academy of the Herb Renais- 
sance, which is dedicated to the return of herbs to health 
care, and the Texas-based Herb Trade Association (HTA). 

“Modern medicine has a great deal still to learn from the 


collector of herbs,” according to Dr. Haifdan Mahler, ~~ 


Sharp operators use plenty of English on Stevenson ’s faded felt 


and various other eating implements “borrowed” from 
SAGA next door. On the walls, those that weren’t broken as 
a result of an eightball scratch, were hand-drawn pictures 
depicting such far off places as Jonestown. San Francisco’s 
City Hall, and the San Diego airport—ideal vacation spots 
we can only dream of ever visiting. The Coca-cola clock on 


‘the wall merely served as a means of watching the hours tick 


away until it was time to go back to work. 

- As with most gathering spots, the Stevenson Pool Room 
attracted such an array of interesting and harmless char- 
acters; John Steinbeck would have been proud to use them 
in writing a novel. ““Our Gang” consisted of about nine 
members, people who thrived on the room’s stuffy atmos- 
phere and a shared love for the game. Only two or three 
players could shoot pool at a time, so the rest of us whiled 
away our time reading or discussing politics and exchanging 
the worst possible one-liners until our long-awaited return 
to the table. One of Cowell’s aspiring young pre-med 
students enjoyed writing the names of rare and seemingly 
incurable diseases on the the blackboards. Said that it 


director general of the World Health Organization. The 
WHO has formed a Committee for Traditional Medicine to 
encourage ministries of health in developing countries to set 
up research centers for the study of the healing properties of 
plants. 

Mexico has been one of the first countries to do so. Dr. 
Xavier Lazoya, a physician, pharmacologist and director of 
the Center for Medicinal Plants in Mexico City, told the 
conference he foresees a new kind of medicine arising from 
the synthesis of traditional and modern healing methods. It 
will parallel the emergence of “a new kind of people”’ in his 
country out of indigenous and Spanish roots, he said. 

Herbal medicines are not necessarily harmless, Dr. 
Lazoya stressed. Some are “‘as toxic and as dangerous as 
drugs,” and have side effects. The white zapote, for 
instance, used since Aztec times to lower arterial pressure, 
has been shown to contain chemical agents that lower blood 
pressure. But it also stimulates uterine contractions and 
may induce abortions. 

Where plant medicine is widely practiced, Dr. Lazoya 
said, “people are educated from childhood to the benefits 
and dangers of the plants.” They consult the yerbero 
(herbalist) or curandero (folk healer). 

“Developed countries, such as the United States, have 
much technical information but barely a minimum of 
cultural knowledge about traditional medicine,” he said. 

Except in Appalachia and other isolated pockets of the 
U.S., the “‘art of simpling,” practices by indigenous people 
and early European pioneers, has died out. 

Left without access to a continuous time-tested tradition, 
consumers are prey to conflicting and nebulous descriptions 
in popular herb or plant books, or to the less than impartial 
and often uninformed advice of health food store clerks. 

One 18-year-old woman died after drinking a fluid ounce 
of pennyroyal oil in an effort to induce an abortion, and two 
other women were hospitalized after swallowing 11/2 
teaspoons of the oil. Southwestern Spanish and Mexican 
women have used pennyroyal root and tea to produce 
intestinal’ cramps “titat sometimes - indirectly cause mis- 


Photo by Philip Hooge 


helped him study for tests. 

Last spring, some Stevenson students held a genuine pool 
tournament. Some folks even fixed the walls and painted the 
room. It was a round robin, double elimination tournament, 
which meant that you could lose one match before you were 
out (on a second defeat) (or something). The championship 
games lasted throughout most of the quarter and provided 
the regulars and those who happened by with an opportunity 
to show their stuff. The usual chatter, comments, and jokes 
ceased once the tournament was underway. Here was the 
chance to perform under stress and pressure. The winner 
was awarded $15 and rested assured as king of the pool hall. 

But, times have changed. The once always-filled room 

empty, the regulars are gone, or graduated. Some bastards 

cleaned the place up. The ceiling, the floor, and even the 
walls are no longer dirty. The room is no longer smoke- 
filled; only echoes of a “break” or a shot into the corner 
pocket. Missing from the wall is the clock, taken by aregular 
in a losing fit. 

Like I said, somebody cleaned up. C) 


Downhome as moonshine whiskey 


carriages. 

“You would need to ingest 75 gallons of pennyroyal tea at 
one sitting to equal a fluid ounce of oil,” said Dr. Norman 
Farnsworth, professor in the pharmacy department at the 
University of Dlinois, Chicago. 

After reports that the poke root plant had been misused, 
the HTA recommended last year that when sold, it should 
bear a warning that small internal doses of the mature plant 
could be poisonous. The mature root plant is used to reduce 
glandular swelling and to heal ulcerous wounds. Young 
roots are eaten as salad greens in Appalachia. 

Ginseng, an expensive herb widely used in China to help 
the body adapt to stress, may be used in a harmful manner 
by some of an estimated five million Americans who now 
use it. 

Dr. Hsiu Ying Hu, Harvard University botanist and 
ginseng expert, says Americans need to be educated in the 
use of ginseng, which should be taken sparingly. The 
Chinese use the whole ginseng root—not tea extract, which 
may be diluted with other ingredients—often cutting it up 
and cooking it in chicken soup. 

“They use it as a curative tonic, and the taking of it isa 

happy family occasion. Hot Chinese ginseng is eaten just 
before the cold winter months and cold American ginseng is 
eaten just before the hot season,” says Dr. Hu. Ginseng also 
has some remarkable temporary restorative powers. “It is 
often given,” she says, ‘“‘to a dying head of family to revive 
him long enough to tell his wife and children where the 
household money is hidden.” 
_ Topractice in the United States, a plant healer either has 
to be a physician, or, in some states, a naturopath or working 
with either one of these licensed practitioners. In Great 
Britain, by contrast, the British National Institute of 
Medical Herbalists, the oldest professional body in the 
field, trains and certifies herbalists. 

“The plant kingdom, which is the source of the food we 
eat and the oxygen we breathe, will provide for mankind the 
medicine of the future,” Fletcher Hyde research director of 
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Like him or not, the Third World 
views Castro as a world leader 


Editor’s Note: Two decades ago the U.S. feared Fidel 
Castro as the instigator of revolution in Latin America. 
Today many in the U.S. see him as a Soviet puppet doing 
Moscow’s bidding in Africa. Yet, as PNS writer Professor 
Richard Millett of Southern Illinois University concludes, 
outside the U.S., Castro is widely regarded as one of the 
few remaining leaders of world stature. 


by Richard Millet 


While Americans view Fidel Castro as a revolutionary 
dictator making trouble in distant parts of the world or as a 
Soviet stooge doing their bidding in return for massive 
bailouts, the Cuban leader’s image throughout the Third 
World is sharply different. 

Though many Third World leaders radically disagree 
with Castro’s policy of seeking to align the Third World 
with the Soviet Union against the U.S., as evident in the 
recent Havana Conference of Non-Aligned Nations, virtual 
ly all grant him great respect as a world leader. 

Left leaning Prime Minister Michael Manley of Jamaica 
has praised him as “one of the great liberation heroes of all 
history.” Right-leaning President Jose Lopez Portillo of 
Mexico has spoken of his Cuban revolution as “small in size 
but immense in quality.” And in Africa, the mildly conser- 
vative leader of Zambia, Kenneth Kaunda, stated forthrightly: 
“we admire Cuba.” 

Castro’s growing reputation as a world leader began with 
Cuba’s transformation from its pre-1959 image as a fun- 
spot appendage of Miami into a serious and effective actor 
on the international scene. The Third World directly credits 
Castro's leadership for this success. 

Castro's global stature also highlights the fact that the 
Third World today no longer has any leaders of world 
reputation. Tito offers some competition but his age (87) 
and the fact that he leads a European nation mitigate against 
him. The other charasmatic giants of the non-aligned 
nations are long since dead—Nehru of India, Nkrumah of 
Ghana. Sadat’s image has been badly weakened by his 
dealings with Israel, and Yasser Arafat is hurt by deep 
divisions within his own PLO supporters and the fact that he 
leads a movement rather than an independent nation. 

Castro’s new charisma as world leader does not mean his 
views are widely accepted, or that his own record as Cuban 
leader is unblemished. There is widespread distrust of his 
alignment with the Soviet Union which some perceive as 
satellite status arising from Cuba's lopsided economic 
dependence on the Soviets. There is both admiration and 
fear of Cuban military adventures on the African continent. 
And as in other socialist countries, Cuba’s economy is in a 
state of chronic disarray, a condition for which economic 
dependence on the Soviet Union and the U.S. trade 
embargo can only partly be blamed. 
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Nevertheless, in the portrayals of Castro in statements of 
Third World leaders, certain common themes emerge again 
and again. Personally, he is admired for his own revolution- 
ary history: the fact that he led the battle against the corrupt 
Batista, has maintained his simple lifestyle, and refused to 
use his power for personal enrichment. 

Despite all the failures, Castro can claim some stunning 
successes in reshaping Cuban society. His accomplishments 
in education and health are highly regarded in the Third 
World. No nation has matched Cuba’s succes in its effort to 
eliminate illiteracy. In a region where literacy rates often 
fall below 50 percent, Cuba’s claim to have achieved over 
98 percent literacy is remarkable. ; 

Castro’s Cuba has also broken the traditional dichotomy 
between rural and urban education. Today, many of the 
most modern, best equipped schools are in the country. 
Also, great strides have been made in expanding opportunities 
for secondary and higher education to all with the ability— 
and the revolutionary loyalty—to profit from it. 

Cuba has also considerably improved the health care, 
housing and diet of its citizenry. Again, these accomplish- 
ments reflect an ability to break the traditional dominance of 
the urban sector and to move aggressively to meet rural 
needs, something few developing nations have succeeded in 
doing. 

From a public relations standpoint, international success 
in sports has enhanced Cuba’s image. 

Beyond this, many in the Third World who still resent a 


News & Analysis 


continuing domination by ex-colonial powers admire Castro 
for his ability to have broken U.S. dominance over Cuba’s 
economy and politics. Castro succeeded in destroying the 
power of Cuba’s traditional ruling class, which had been 
firmly allied with the U.S. interests ruling the island. 
The high point of this struggle, of course, came with the 
1961 defeat of the Bay of Pigs invasion. Many who had 
sympathized with at least some of Castro's aims still felt 
that he would inevitably be overthrown when his actions 
became intolerable for the United States. The failure of the 
invasion attempt shattered the myth of the U.S. invincibility 


in Latin America and made Castro even more of a folk hero 


of much of the world. 

The image was somewhat tarnished by the 1962 missile 
crisis—in which Castro appeared to have been virtually by- 
passed by the two superpowers— and by the later failure of 
Cuban efforts to promote revolution in other parts of Latin 
America. At the same time, Fidel gained some prestige by 
his willingness to clash with local communist parties in 
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Bolivia and Venezuela when these failed to support local 
guerilla movements. 

Breaking the dependence on the U.S., however, has cost 
Cuba heavily. Efforts to develop the Cuban economy and 
end the traditional reliance on sugar have not been succcss- 
ful. This has served to highlight the high degree of economic 
dependence on the Soviet Union. Yet in the Third World 
such economic dependence is not uncommon and is viewed 
as the result of world market conditions over which Third 
World leaders have little control. While acknowledged as a 
factor limiting Castro's ability to criticize the Russians in 
international forums, it is not perceived as the major 
determinant in Cuban Third World involvement. : 

The aspect of Castro's African involvement most often 
stressed by that continent’s leaders and usually ignored in 
the U.S. is Cuba's aid in development efforts. Thousands of 
Cubans work in Africa, especially in Angola and Mozambique 
in agriculture, medicine, and education. Their efforts are 
aided by the similarity between Portuguese and Spanish, by 
the fact that many Cubans are at least of partial African 
descent, and by Cubans’ willingness to share the living 
conditions of those with whom they work. These qualities 
contrast sharply with Russian as well as North American 
involvement in development projects. 

Cubans also bring with them an awareness of the 
technological limits on Third World development efforts, 
and of the importance of small-scale, local projects. Their 
aid can be provided rapidly, with a minimum of visible 
strings attached. and serves to promote the local regime’s 
political as well as economic objectives. Similar policies, 
without the military ccmponent, characterize Cuban efforts 
in the Caribbean and now in Nicaragua. An ability to move 
rapidly and effectively in such areas as health, education. 
and fisheries when a new regime seeks support has generated 
considerable appreciation. This is combined with a willing- 
ness to offer scholarships to Cuba in a wide varicty of fields. 
While the training provided may often fall below the U.S. 
standards, this is more than compensated for by its ready 
availability and by the fact that Cuban-trained students 
never remain there after graduation. 

The bottom line is that, for much of the developing world, 
blood is thicker than water; Castro’s anti-imperialist, Third 
World tics are much stronger, much more enduring than his 
current political links with the Soviet Union. North Amer- 
icans may disagree with this and with many of the other 
perceptions of Castro's place in world politics, but it would 
be a serious mistake to discount the strength of his influence 
as both a representative and a leader of much of the non- 
aligned world. 


Richard Millett is chairman of the Latin American Studies 
Department at Southern Illinois University, and writes 
frequently on Latin American trends for PNS, the Los 
Angeles Times, the Miami Herald, and Newsday. 
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EDITORIAL 


At the risk of being judged politically incorrect by our leftist 
newly-established Center for Innovation and Entrepreneuria 
Set in the Classroom Unit buildin 


to “reinvigorate American innovation.” 


CIED will give local inventors (students, faculty, townspeop 


friends, we urge everyone to support the 
1 Development at UCSC. 
g, the center hopes to “assist those wishing to develop new ideas,” 


le) a place to go to discuss and evaluate 


their ideas. The center. will offer help in all phases of inventions, including their commercialization. 
Perhaps most importantly, CIED hopes to encourage the involvement of women and minorities as well 
as developing the center “in a manner that reflects serious environmental and societal concerns.” 

The time is right for such a center. 

Taking inflation into account, over the past decade Federal expenditure on research has dropped by 
5 percent and by 20 percent in the industrial sector. At the same time, countries such as West Germany 
and Japan are allocating more money to innovation and the percentage of US patents issued to 


foreigners is increasing. 


Certainly, inflation, which increases the cost of experimenting, has made innovation prohibitive. 
Governmental restrictions on patents is yet another stumbling block for inventors. Many creative 
talents are forced to join corporate teams to survive. There, ideas become corporate property and, even 
more devastating, inventions may often be limited to those which are economically beneficial to the 
corporation. Inventors who try to go it on their own are often forced to market their innovations through 
a company or else sell their patent outright. 

Centers such as CIED, which aid the individual inventor, are part of the answer. 
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LETTERS 
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UNDERGRADS 
IMPERILLED 


Dear CHP Staff, 

I was disturbed to read of the proposed 
reallocation of funding on the UC campus- 
es according to student-to-faculty ratio. 
One of the main reasons I was attracted to 
UCSC was the emphasis on an individual- 
istic undergraduate program. The article 
written by Melanie Lewis brought to my 
attention the need for student action in 
constructing a tentative academic plan for 
the next five years. Now that the stress on 
undergraduate education is being endang- 
ered, I think it is important that people be 
made aware of the impact it could have on 
UC Santa Cruz. 


Sincerely, 
Katrina Perry 


Editor’s note: We erred in saying that the 
pian will soon go into effect. The final 
decision, in fact, has yet to be made. 


ONLY 
IN CHP 


Dear CHP Staff, 

I sincerely appreciate City on a Hill. 
For me it provides information that I just 
don’t seem to get from the other local 
papers. Many of your items of course 
pertain mainly to the University, but your 
information and comments regarding other 
aspects of our society always command 
my attention. 

Thank you, 

Byron Cox 

2625 Warren St. 
Santa Cruz, 95062 


SELF-RIGHTEOUS 
SMILE 


Dear CHP Staff. 
As an ex-student of Brigitte Kahnert 
(German Department) I am outraged to 


hear that she has been denied tenure. 
Someone—with a passive, self-righteous 
smile on his face—has made an ugly 
mistake. 

Brigitte is not your average “good” and 
“concerned” teacher. She is exceptional 
in what she does and her classes never 
once fail to be as exciting and inspiring as 
they are always described. 

I had a long history of studying foreign 
languages (English, German, and French) 
before coming to UCSC—or the U.S., for 
that matter—and I had never learned from 
or enjoyed any language class as much as 
Brigitte’s. My fear is that under the present 
circumstances she might become too disil- 
lusioned to continue her work with as much 
enthusiasm and enjoyment as before. This 
would mean a loss for all her potential as 
well as her present students. 

It is deceiving and depressing to see that 
UCSC is regressing to the point of sacrific- 
ing quality of education and faith in “ alter- 
natives,’ for adoption of a new line of 
conformism in the name of ‘‘reorganiza- 
tion.” 

As one concerned student among others 
I have not more to say but: Mein Crott, 
warum hast du uns verlassen? 

Sincerely, 
Mariam Pirnazar 


FEMINIST 
REVISIONISM 


Dear Women’s Section, 

Aw, come on!... 

I’m writing this note to you in response 
to your article in the Women’s section the 
week of October 18. In the interest of 
integrity and quality in women’s writing, I 
think it is very important (and useful in 
communication, in light of alienating peo- 
ple) to keep our thinking clear and separate 
from our justified anger and indignance at 
sexism. I am not saying that writing cannot 
be passionate, but to mix indiscriminately, 
or unknowingly, feelings with rational 
thinking can be dangerous and does little to 
express either the feelings of the thought. 

I hope you won’t write me off as a 
“rationalist,” or one of those ‘‘male-think- 
ing” women, that tries to eliminate feelings 
in order to fit into the stereotype of the 
male-non-feeling-cold-thinker...(this ster- 


eotype is also limiting and hurtful to men). 
But it is true that we as people do not think 
as well when we are angry or sad. 

As women in a sexist society it is 
understandable and to be expected that we 
will have a lot of rage. There are three 
things that I see that need to happen: 
@women need to have an outlet for our 
feeling, for the anger and hurt, 

@there needs to be clear thinking about 
women, men, and the sexism in our soc- 
iety, and 

@action. We need to assert ourselves in 
roles that we want to hold, though often 
historically haven’t been allowed or en- 
couraged to. 

In particular I wanted to comment on the 
issue of lack of women editors at the Press. 
First of all, there are two women editors 
(campus and city) so I don’t know why you 
said there weren’t. But beyond this, it may 
very well be true that there is sexism at the 
Press, but I think that here is a rather good 
way (the collective structure and meetings ) 
for issues to be brought up and talked 
about. Men are not the enemy—despite 
what it may fee/ like sometimes—and they 
can be allies. Our efforts should not be to 
attack them, but to share knowledge, in- 
formation, and feelings, in an effort at 
better communication, and (hopefully ) the 
ensuing consciousness. 

All this brings up the question of what is 
important or appropriate for the paper. | 
think what you wrote in your article (about 
the Press) you should have tried to talk 
over with the people at the Press, es- 


‘pecially the particular men you were mad at. 


An article in the paper is not the place for 
personal feuds or disputes, besides the fact 
that I disagree with the actual reality of the 
situation that you recounted. 

Personally, I would like to see more 
positivist-women pieces. A piece attacking 
men for their sexism is still male-oriented; 
don’t we have better things to talk about in 
the Women’s section? Let’s celebrate the 
works, the thoughts and deeds of women. 

—Wendy Patterson 


GROSS 
DISTORTIONS 
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, your 


attempt to bring about an understanding of 
the Middle-East conflict. We believe that 
it is very important for a discussion of the 
issues to take place, and generally welcome 
anything that will facilitate such a discus- 
sion. 

It is essential that discussion of the 


conflict remain unbiased and that the actions” 


and history of all parties involved be ex- 
amined within the context of a conflict 
between Jews and Arabs. The series in CHP 
by Patrick Twohy, however, was riddled 
with gross distortions, and failed to present the 
problem in the context of an ongoing conflict. 

Although Twohy acknowledges that some 
people at UCSC may be familiar with the 
case for Israel’s “right to exist,” it does not 
follow that a one sided exploration of the 
opposing view is a proper response. It is 


this type of shallow thinking which adds to — 


the polarization between Arabs and Jews. 
Zionism is not the antithesis of Palestinian 
nationalism, nor is Palestinian nationalism 
inherently against Jewish nationalism. Mr. 
Twohy’s conclusion adds to this belief, 
which can only serve to further widen the 
gap between Jews and Arabs. 

While we have many objections to Twohy’s 
distortions, we will only cite a few of them. 

Twohy states that, ‘‘... Zionism was first 
proposed among the Jewish philosophers 
of Europe in the 1860's.” (He later changes 
his mind and says this occurred in the 
1880’s.) Zionism as a political movement 
was pronounced by Theodore Herzl at the 
World Zionist Conference on August 29, 
1897. The concepts of Zionism, the return 
to and restoration of the Jews as a nation in 
the land of Israel, began in 70 C.E. after 
the destruction of Judaea and of the Jewish 
people’s independence by the Romans. 

In his series, one of the points Twohy 
discusses is the reasons why some Jews 
immigrated to Palestine while others did 
no: He would make it appear that a Jew’s 
belief in Zionism was the main reason for 
their return to the Holy Land. In his first 
article Twohy says “...Jews were under a 
great deal of pressure to get out of Eastern 
Europe.” 

To reduce the wholesale slaughter of 
European Jewry to being simply “...a great 
deal of pressure...’’ implies that they had a 
choice in the matter. If there was such a 
choice it was either to stay and die or to 
leave and survive. 

In his second article. Twohy states, 
“Zionism did not take hold among the 
thousands of Sephardic Jews who had 
lived among Arabs for 1300 years.” If we 
view Zionism as a political movement 
starting in the late 1800’s by European 
Jews, then this is true. However, the 
concepts of Zionism have been major 
factors in the unification of Jews through- 
out the world since 70 C.E. 

In his article Twohy also talks about 
‘illegal Haganah arms...” supplied by 


the British. This is blatantly untrue. What : 


made the arms illegal, was that the British 
outlawed the possession of weapons and 
ammunition of any kind to Jews; so it is 
absurd to say that the British helped the 
Jews get “illegal arms.” 

What.is even more deceptive in Twohy’s 
assertion is the belief that there was some 
sort of ** Anglo- Zionist conspiracy” in the 
establishment of the Jewish state. The 
British made double promises to both the 
Arabs and the Jews. One of the most 
outlandish promises was the White Papers 
of 1939. This restricted Jewish immigra- 
tion to only 10,000 a year despite the 
tremendous rise of anti-semitism in Europe. 
Twohy does mention the White Papers in a 
round about way, and says, “Zionists 
were...upset. They planned eventual con- 
trol of Palestine through an anticipated 
Jewish majority and resented British attempts 
to thwart their campaign.” 


The Zionists were “upset,” but not for 


the reasons Twohy cites. They were upset, — 


because the White. Papers prevented the 
escape of tens of thousands of Jews from 
Hitler’s gas chambers. (The only country 
in the world which had no quota on Jewish 
refugees was South Africa—which accounts 
for the Jewish community there.) 

Mr. Twohy implies that the Haganah 
and Irgun were both terrorist organiza- 
tions. This is not true. There is a necessity to 
define what the Haganah and Irgun were. 

The Haganah was the task force that 
smuggled Jews out of Europe to bring them 
to Palestine. They also supplied weapons 
to kibbutzim in order that they would be 
able to defend themselves. Their activities 
were not that of terrorism, but to carry out 
the diplomatic policies of the Jewish Agency. 
The Haganah later became the official 
Israeli Defense Forces. 

The Irgun was a terrorist group which 
committed acts of violence against Arabs 
and against the British government, military, 
and personnel. The terrorism was condemned 
by the Jewish Agency and all other Jewish 
authority. The Irgun broke off from the 
Haganah due to this conflict of policy. In 


fact, the Haganah turned over members of . 


the Irgun to the British. - 

Those Jewish groups that favored tact and 
compromise in settling conflict, who Twohy 
separates from the Zionists, were the Zion- 
ists. The Jewish Agency, headed by David 
Ben-Gurion, was composed solely of Zion- 
ists. They accepted the U.N. resolution 
of November 29, 1947, which called for 
the division of Palestine into two self- 
governing states; an Arab state, and a 
Jewish state with U.N. control of Jerusalem. 

The Zionists met with little or no support 
from the “militantly defensive Arabs.” 
Not only did every Arab state and organ- 
ization oppose anything short of total Arab 
control over the area, but the Arabs put all 
of their efforts into planning the attack and 
destruction of the new State of Israel. 

Our objections go beyond the types of 
misconstrued arguments. The series in 
general is based on simplistic, unscholarly, 
superficial analysis. In doing so, the series 
does nothing more than to confuse th 
issues of the conflict. : 

It is no less than tragic that only a 
generation after the Holocaust there are 
people in the world who would still deny 
the Jews the right to national survival. 
Zionism is a response to a 2000 year 
history of world-wide oppression, that allows 
Jews to be the makers and not the victims of 
their history. 


B’SKalom, with Peace. Paul Kopeikin 
Pam Behrendt Drew Lamden . 
Brian Bloom Larry Leeman 
Mark Blumenthal Jackie Levi 
Avshalom Caspi Laurie Levitsky 
Ronnie Cohen Michael Linick 
Seth Copeland Peter Mayers 
Richard Davis Richard Ozer 
Renee Dianant Eddy Polon 
Jeremy Elkins Corey Salka 
Kenny Elman Edmund Sherman 
Michael Elman Julie Sherman 
Sheri Elman Randi Silver 
Leslie Frankel Nora Swerdloff 
Lisa Gattreich Robin Taback 
Larry A. Glass - Aileen Turtletaub 
David Greenfield Philip Weinstock 
Batia Kagan Jordon Wolfson 


Mindy Zuckerman 


MISSING 
FACTS 


Dear Editor. 

It has been several weeks now and I 
have not seen a follow up story on the 
Women’s Re-Entry program assistant, Cor- 
inne Harris, who was somehow not even 


mentioned in your great story on October 
11. 

I believe that the woman who coordinates 
the work study people in the center, gets the 
newsletter out, plans and pulls off many of 
the activities and keeps a supportive atmos- 
phere in the place at least deserves mention. 

May I remind writer Melanie Lewis that a 
good reporter includes all the facts. 

Respectfully, 
M. A. Stroud 


DEMAND 
RETRACTION 


Dear CHP Staff, 

Concerning the article of October 18 
on the National Women’s Political Caucus 
and the incident with a visiting NWPC 
sister, there appeared one very important 
incorrect phrase which I insist that you 
publically retract as soon as possible. If 
you refer to Marilyn Liddicoat’s voting 
record, there is no conceivable way that 
she could have voted on the Equal 
Rights Amendment extension unless she 
had been a member of the US Congress. 

I also want to point out that you were 
asked to retract the incorrection before 
the paper went to press by Ms. Sheila 
Corcoran, who spent a great deal of time 
between the hours of 10 pm and 12 pm 
in two separate trips to your offices, obviously 
concerned that many innaccuracies were 


- about to be printed. A second statement 


appeared that I also would like you to 
retract involves my direct quote of “liberal 


Democrats” voting on Medi-cal funded 
abortions. I am very sure that the state- 


ment reflected on their appalling voting 
record on rape, rather than abortions- 
because-of-rape. I am not out to attack 
liberal Democrats unnecessarily. 

In a more general sense, I would want 
to comment on the Calfo article because 
of the unusual situation of recall, and the 
particular unhealthy social climate in 
Santa Cruz County. In the several tele- 
phone calls that were made between 
City on a Hill, and local caucus women, 
your own prejudices have been made 
abundantly clear. On no uncertain terms. 
it was explained to me that you were 
allowing yourselves to be just as biased 
as the other local newspapers. This 
frame of mind puts you on the same level 
as those whom you so disdain: and this 
county is still without a written new media 
that is professional. and for the most part. 
credible. (Maybe it is only Santa Cruz 
City left without— I hear the Pajaronian is 
fairly unbiased.) I feel that your reporter 
misrepresented the basis of the intended 
storyline to me: that other quotes involving 
the NWPC were not verified before print: 
that you deleted statements that would 
appear favorable or at least reasonable 
for Mrs. Liddicoat: and that you did not 


act responsively when contacted by my- _ 


self and Ms. Corcoran for retractions. 

In many ways, the article may not be 
important enough to the community who 
reads it. The impact may not be there. 
However, it is somehow very important 
to me. | am a woman who has grown up 
with a great many lies handed to me as a 
child, and then as a woman. I am sick 
and tired of the rhetoric and political 
axioms which come from self-serving. 
unresponsive groups. They tend to belittle 
the human potential for authentic respond- 
ability of individual and community needs 
This. I believe is the value of the feminist 
movement in America. It’s for all of us. 
every woman, man, and child. Freedom 
of the press is essential to this goal. But. it 
does not exist in a vacuum. It needs 
credibility within the framework of the 


community in order to survive. I hope you 

will take this and reflect on it. I have no 

hidden motives. I just want a sense of 

professional ethics for the benefit of all 
people. : 

Most sincerely. 

Judy Myers 


Editor’s Note: We stand corrected. Mar- 
ilvn Liddicoat did not vote against extend- 
ing the ERA, she voted against a proposal 
to urge Congress to extend the ERA. No 
statements were deleted because they appear- 
ed favorable to Ms. Liddicoat. As for our 
“unresponsiveness,” we refused Ms. Cor- 
coran’s request to delete a passage that 
she conceded was accurate but that the 
NWPC did not want to see in print. If that 
is unresponsive, then that is what we are. 


CONVINCING 
EDITORIAL 


Dear Editor, 

I am writing in response to your short 
but concise editorial concerning the recall 
of Supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat. Prior to 
this clear, complete article I had little 
knowledge of the affairs Liddicoat took 
part in. 

Having examined both sides of the issue, 
I definitely feel the recall of Marilyn 
Liddicoat is justifiable. She bases the sole 
existence of county democracy on wealth 
and financial interests. She seems to have 
immense prejudice—almost hatred—to 
those who even question or disagree with 
her actions. Finally, she appears to abuse 
the power of her official position much like 


’ achild abuses its first toy: there is constant 


and unfair manipulation and investigation 
of those with less power than she. 
Both candidates, John Booth and Robley 
Levy, are better qualified for this job. 
Thanks for a well-written, to-the-point 
editorial. You managed to cohesively con- 
vice me of the implications in keeping 


Marilyn Liddicoat on the Board of Super- ° 
‘visors. 


Sincerely. 
Crown Undergraduate 


OBJECTIVE 
STYLE 


Dear CHP staff: 

I enjoyed reading the article done in 
Dave McReynold’s in your last issue (Oct. 
20): 

I feel the reporting was done in a fair and 
objective style. I am encouraged to see that 
your paper seeks to respond to issues 
concerning the community at large, even 
though doing so may be of a controversial 
position. 

City on a Hill Press is a credit to the 
UCSC community and I hope it continues 
to live up to the ideals it has established for 
itself. 

Sincerely, 
Veronica Mestaz 


DECEPTIVE 
DIATRIBE | 


CHP Staff. 

We are writing in response to some 
inaccuracies in Mary-Kay Gamel Orlandi’s 
letter (CHP 10/18/79) concerning the 
Women’s Studies Program. 

In the case of the student-directed 
seminar on lesbian authors: : 

The course proposal was under serious 
question by the Women's Studies Aca- 
demic Task Force primarily because the 


cont. on page 29 
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Thursday 


Lolita,8 and 10 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. Stev. 
students 75¢, others $1. 


Lectures 


Jim Lindquist, Redwood Sciences Lab, Pacific 
Southwest Forest Expériment Station, Arcata, CA: 
“Measuring Productivity in Redwood Forests’/4 
pm, Thimann Labs, Rm. 397. Free. 


David Pears, Oxford University and Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, UCLA: ‘Is Weakness of Will 
Easier Than Wishful Thinking?”/4:30 pm. Charles 
Merrill Rm. Free. 


sor of Art, Smith College: “‘The Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Prefigured: The First Baroque Architecture”’/ 
7:30 pm, Oakes, Rm. 105. Free. 


Miscellaneous — 


Toth Round Table Discussion Luncheon with Ron 
Ruby (Cowell/Physics) and Grant Vernerable 
(Oakes/Chemistry). Topic for discussion: Test- 
ing—A process for learning as wel as evaluating? 
What constitues a good test? A good testing en- 
vironment? Alternatives to testing. 12 noon-2 pm, 
College V served Dining Rm. Advance reserva- 
tions to Lee Jones (4380/2814). Teaching & Coun- 
seling staff only. 


Cross-Country Ski Maintenance Clinic: Strip that 
old wax off your wooden skis and prepare for a new 
season by adding a new healthy pine tar finish. 
Equipment and base wax provided. 3 pm, Rec 
railer, free. 


Cowell College Night: UCSC Review, a variety 
show. 7:15 pm, Cowell Dining Hall. Free. 

So est Forest Experiment Station. Arcata, CA: 
‘Measuring Productivity in Redwood Forests’/4 
pm. Thimann Labs, Rm. 397. Free. 


Cowell College Night: UCSC Review, a variety 
show. 7:15 pm, Cowell Dining Hall. Free. 


Forum: People for Responsible Science presents 
“The Ethics in Education”’/7:30 pm, Thimann 
Lecture Hall I. Free. 


Exhibit: James Strand, paintings and drawings. 
College V Dining Hall Gallery, thru Nov. 10. 


FINAL WEEKEND 
Fri. Sat. Sun.* Nov. 9-11 
Blessings 

in Disguise 

An Evening of 


Women’s Theatre 
presented by _ 


The Santa Cruz Theatre Company 


8pm $3.50 


*Unlike previous Sundays, this final performance is open 


to both women and men 


LAST WEEK! 


MON THRU SUN NOV 12-18 8 P.M. 
CENTER ST. THEATRE 


William L. MacDonald. Alice Pratt Brown Profes- . 


9 
i Friday 


The Importance Of Being Earnest, an Oscar 
Wilde special at 8 and 10 pm. College V = 
Hall, $1. 


Ski Film Festival: Three sensational. exciting 
films featuring pro-racing, powder skiing, free- 
style. aerial acrobatics, and hot dog skiers of Sun 
Valley. 8 and 10 pm, Classroom 2/$1. 


Concerts - 


Identity: Popular tradition and the work of Leslie 
Hamevine. 8 pm. Performing Arts Concert Hall. 
Free. 


; Theater 


The American Musical Theater Guild presents 
“My Country Right or Left,” a musical satire/8 pm, 
Barn Theater. $2; Sunday. $1. 


Miscellaneous : 

Art Major Petitioning: bring work and a second 
page petition to 366 Applied Sciences, 2-dimen- 
sional; E-100 PA, 3-dimensional. 


Downhill Ski Clinic: Prepare for ski season by 
learning to tune your edges. patch holes, and hot 
waxing. Equipment provided. 3 pm, Activity Bldg.. 
E. Field House. Free. 


Art Show/Dance: El ‘Teatro De la Tierra Morena 


_ and Oakes College presents “ Visions from Aztlan,” 


a Chicano arts show (Nov. 9-21) at Oakes College 
Art Lounge. Reception at 5 pm. Las Mejicas, a 


* cultural dance group will perform traditional Mexi- 


can Folklorico dances, followed by a dance at 9 pm 
in Oakes Science Center with live music by “Los 
Nighlighters”. Donations accepted. : 


Retreat: “Labor and your Future”. Local and 
international labor struggles and our role as Christ- 
ians and students. Special guest: Marti Zimmerman 
of Interfaith Committee on Corporate Responsi- 
bility. 6:30 pm-10 pm, Sat. at First United Metho- 
dist Church, 250 California St. $5 for food. 


Newman Club liturgy—7:30 pm, Crown-Merrill 
Rec Rm. 


Dance to the music of two bands: “Union Street . 


Blues Band,” and ‘‘Low Impedance” at 9 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall. Free. 


10 


Saturday 


Movies 


Gone With The Wind starring Vivian Leigh and 
Clark Gable, 7 pm, Classroom 2/$1.50. 


Puerto Rico, a Cuban-made film about the social 
and political situation of Puerto Rico. 7 pm, Oakes, 
rm. 105/$1. 


Concerts 


Dance Concert at UCB: “Les Ballet Trockadero de 
Monte Carlo,” Zellerbach Auditorium. Bus leaves 
the bookstore parking lot 5:30 pm; free.transporta- 
tion. Sign up and purchase tickets at UCSC Box 
Office. 


Theater 


The American Musical Theater Guild presents 
their 2nd cabaret show of the quarter. A group of 
dancers, singers, and actors performing scenes from 
American musicals. Three performances: 7:30, 
9:30, and 11:30 pm, Cowell Coffee Shop/Fireside 
Lounge. $1 at door only. 


“My Country Right or Left,” a musical satire/See 
11/9. 


Sports 


Sabre fencing tournament—9 am-4 pm. East Field 


- House. 


Miscellaneous 


Orienteering: Learn to read a Topo map and 
compass, then we will venture onto a 10 marker 
course in the jungle behind the campus. Bring a 
compass and pencil. Meet at the Rec Trailer, E. 
Field House at | pm, free. 


featuring 

Friday, Nov. 9 9pm $3.50 
Fhis evening's program will consist of original 
compositions in a wide spectrum of jazz styles, 
performed by the octet on alto flute, flute, oboe, 
english hom, trumpet, fluegalhom, bass trumpet, 


percussion. 


harp, tuba, piano, bass, drums, 


and other 


PAUL CONTOS QUARTET 


_ Monday, Nov. 12 9pm $3.50 
Joining sax and flute wizard Paul Contos on this 
date will be bass man Rob Fischer, of the Cal 


Tjader Quartet. 
COMING: - 


Nov. 16 


Sonny Simmons American Jungle Quartet 
Nov. is Joanne poeen Trio 


FAMILY SAUNA 
SHOP 


Santa Cruz's only Family Sauna in the true Finnish tradition. 


Discover the joy of family bathing in a quiet, relaxed atmosphere. 


WEDNESDAY STUDENT DISCOUNT 


Santa Cruz Art Center 1001 Center St. 


425-5211 Ext. 202 


 onro per ns tale cb Less il RAR ARE GRAAL ao aS RRL OA a 


2 for $6.00 


320-C Cedar Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 Noon to 10 p.m. 


a a er See Se SN a i ts 


DISCO 1000!! The disco Dance to end Disco 


Dances. Dance contest with the winners getting ay ee 
free tickets to the Earth. Wind. and Fire Concert. cyst Mabie 
Check it out, Disco 1000. an EOP/SAA presenta- sa 
ene Miscellar 
Join. Wayne Francis Tackabury in the throes of Campus Fu 
Fear, at 10:00 pm. Complete local concert infor- cancelled 
mation and on the Tape Recorder Special at 
midnight. the entirety of the new album from the Weekly UC 
English band the Slits. As always. on KZSC-FM. tion at 7 pn 
88.1 on your dial. 
iin Club K Cof 
8:30 pm, K 
Radio dram 
presents “V 
S zation of a. 
U Nn ay Marilyn’s B 
‘ Tune in to ] 
Special. Thi 
at the impac 
Movies watchers, il 
Free movie: Salt II Syndrome, at 7:30 pm. Soquel anc larger 
Grange Hall, 2800 Porter St.. Soquel. Half-hour 
- long. Defense issues, informative. By the Coalition 
for Peace through Strength. Information: 438- 
0741, 688-1043. 
Gone With The Wind starring Vivian Leigh and 
Clark Gable. 7 pm, Classroom 2. $1.50 
An Unmarried Woman starring Jill Clayburn. 8 pm. 
College V Dining Hall. $1. 
f Movies 
Concerts The 400 BI 
Dale Will and friends-- An evening of original and Hall. $1. 
other miscellaneous folk music, 8:30 pm, Steven- 
son Coffee House. Free. An Unmarr 
Theater College V I 
i Right or Left,” a musical satire. See Lectures 
Lecture/Sli 
with Interfa 
Meetings and Nicaras 
The 7th UCSC China Delegation, 11 am, Merrill tion: “Lates 


Lounge. For further infe call Mark 425-1955. 


ph 


Merrill Din 


ENDS WEDS. NOV. 14 
“An utterly charming movi 


— Janet Maslin New York Tin 
“Sweet, sparkling and bubbly.” 
—Gene Shalit, NBC-1 
“fe We te te,” — Richard Freedman 
Newhouse Newspape 
“Charming, engrossing — 
I recommend itt” defray iy 


“Peppermint Sodas is fa nie an 
wonderful accomplishment 
as refreshing as its tithe 


“An effervescent, heatich 
reminiscence. Sensitivity 
and humor. This establishe 
Diane Kurys as a fascinatis 
and important director.” 


— Wilam Wolt, Cue Magaz 
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AGAUMONT/SACIS/NEW YORKER FILMS Release 0 Gin by DUANE KUN 


"Soda" 7:00; "Clogs" 9:10 (& 3:45 Sun. 


NICKELODEON “=== 
Lincoln & Cedar 426-750 


se eeee 


PHONE (408) 423-62 
NIKE 
LOTTO 


MISSION RACQUET 


$44 PALM STREET 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIF. 950600 YAMAHA 
FOR ALL YOUR RACQUET WILSON 
SPORT NEEDS 


HEAD 
FISCHER 


ok Die GALA (Gay and Lesbian Alliance) general meet- idlecellanecia Miscellaneous San Jose Symphony. 8 pm. Stevenson Dining Hall. Q 
: Cae ing. Everyone welcome! 7:30 pm, Charles Merrill ae ae General Biology Seminary: Dr. Donald Koblin, Free. Ss 
eaninn Lounge. om Making: learn the secret of making the UC San Francisco: **The Role of Synaptic Mem- rey 
i R ap io yack . Ferrells. iain E. Field House brane Lipids in Determining Anesthetic Require- Lectures 5 
:30 pm. Free. Si i i ss i 
scelianeous aie gn up in advance by calling x2806 ment.” 4 pm. Thimann Lecture Hall f. Free. John Collier. Jr. Professor. San Francisco State @ 
- throes of Campus Fun Run scheduled for today has been : Seminar ai Payoh lost: Bonaliv Ament. ad University, and S.F. Art Institute: “Visual Anthro- 
=a ne cancelled = enmintsis Peis Table with David Phillips. namic counselor at the County Mental Health ait oe Heal pe Sracates Coyinnet eae ie aS 
: : isiting Professor of Anthropology: ‘Maya Ar- will give a seminar on Gestalt therapy. Doroth : 28 
n from the Weekly UCF Fellowship and Worship—Celebra- chaeology”’. 5:30 pm. Crown Dining Hall A. believes it is important to both ex eee as ‘alae JU 
ZSC-FM. tion at 7 pm, Health Center Conference Rm. ; pe ate Meetings PY 
Israeli Folk Dancing, 7:30-10. All levels. Crown- discuss Gestalt. 5:30 pm, Stevenson Fireside : ; e rote 540) 
nm Club K Coffee House—Open mike entertainment, Merrill Rec. Room. Sponsored by Jewish Students’ POunge! Pies: agai Hi anicle opps hamapiras tnt dbl % 
SNOMOI Kicdie Towh Llall free, ition; Laurie Topel, | - ophy—-a time to meet. socialize. and think with 
p 8 Coali leade : ‘ Sah 
Crown College Night: UCSC Review! 6:10 pm. others about philosophy. | pm. Stevenson Fireside | 
Radio drama tonight at 11 pm. KZSC 88.1 FM Meetings Crown Pxmiog alts ree, Se gan tee Co 
ee Bhi Bere kine Caan Organizational meeting: Democratic Socialist Or- Campus Ambassadors Christian Fellowship— Women in Science potluck meeting. Alll interested _ 
Marlive’s Botte De - ganizing Committee. 7:30 pm. Cowell College. Koinonia, bible study, prayer. fellowship. 7:30 pm. women welcome. 7 pm. 2120 Ocean St. Ext./Call z 
arilyn’s om awer, pm. Rom 113. Health Center Library. é 426-9515 for info or directions. 9 
Tune in to KZSC, 88.1 FM. for the Pacifica Tape We ; Howdy Buck ; Glenn H Bi Spo @ 
fed, : Campus Coalition for Kennedy. business and or- tet Nap tll a eh ae pel at la rts 
Special. This week: The Birth of Television. a look ganizational mecting. All cane pacar ie will host a country special on KZSC FM (88.1) : = 
at the impact of the tube in its first days.on its early Paik: Secsad lone Lounas from 7-10 pm. Tune in. Race: Four-mile cross country run/4:15-5:15 pm. a4 
watchers, illustrated with examples from famous ; si E. Field House. 

S and forgotten shows. 6:30 tonight. -* 
ma ae Miscellaneous mare 
seualiiaen Whole Earth Seminar: Dr. Roger Walker. AAPG = 
Manoa eRe Distinguished Lecturer: “Deep Sea Reservoirs: ie) 

F T Sedimentary Fans and Fantasies.”” 4 pm. Applied 
ues ay Sciences, Rm. 165/Free. 
Leigh and | : 
; g M on d ay A W e d a e S d Fo Spartacus Youth League class series—** Marxism 
, Movies Y and World Revolution: The Degeneration of the 
burn. 8 pm. Os Fuzis (The Guns). Dir. Ruy Guerra, Brazil. Russias: ipo oe ed Ldisehrigagii : 
Como Era Gostodo O Meu Fraaces (How Tasty een Rm. | 32. Free. For more info call 426- 
Movies Was My Little Frenchman) Dir. Nelson Pereira Movies eis 
es The 400 Blows, 7:30 and 9:30 pm. Kresge Town dos Santos. Brazil/7:30 pm. Classroom 2/$1.50. Dionysiac worship in contemporary Greece, two Backgammon Tournament: Join us for this annual 
riginal and Hall. $1. : Chacens ethnographic films introduced by a brief slide- round-robin tournament. A backgammon board 
m, Steven- ae lecture on ancient ritual. 7 pm. Cowell Conference will be given to the first place winner. 8 pm. College 
An Unmarried Woman starring Jill Clayburn. 8 pm. Almaden Steing Quartet/Principal strings from San Rm. Free. V Coffee Shop. Please bring a board with you. 
College V Dining Hall. $1. ‘Jose Symphony. 8 pm. Temple Beth El, free. , 
satire. See 
Lectures Meetings 
Lecture/ Slide Show: Marti Zimmerman, works First meeting of Unique Students Union, a campus 
with Interfaith Center on Corporate Responsibility organization for handicapped students to discuss 

ae and Nicaragua Support Committee. Slide presenta- academic and social concerns (wheelchair accessi- e 

am, Merri tion: “‘ Latest Developments in Nicaragua, 7:30 pm. bility). Speaker: Roberta Johnson. UCSC prof 4 ; : 
“Latest i ? : ‘ profes- 
55-1955. Merrill Dining Hall. Donations accepted. sor of politics. 7 pm, Cowell Conference Rm. MI © WV | e oy © a | r= | i 
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EDS. NOV. 14 
“An utterly charming movie.” 


— Janet Maslin New York Times 


“Sweet, sparkling and bubbly.” 
— Gene Shalit, NBC-TV 


“he tote,” — Richard Freedman 


Newspapers me tell it to you, the weather was fine. Yes sir and so was the hospitality if you know 
“Charming, engrossing— parties to attend a party they call the Fifth Annual Medieval what I mean on that one and I don’t mean that I was in an establishment for the ill, either. 
I recommend it!” etirey tyons Revel and Potluck Feast. If food, song and a roomful of Anyway, on with the show, as they say in the Big Apple. 
. "WCBS Radio and WPIX-TV hoop-skirts and powdered wigs appeals to you...go! It’s Tonight Lolita is what you call Gracing the Screen over at Stevenson for a dollar. It 
Peppa tae isarare and free—but you had better dress up for this one. : begins at 8 or 10:15 and wasn’t that polite? (Don’t think I don’t read this paper, they love 
as refreshingasits title” For those of more earthy tastes, the First Annual Santa that polite...) 
en Cie Cruz regional Rugby Tourney is scheduled for this Satur- Then on Monday youse can slide on over near Kresge and see 400 Blows at 8 or 
“An effervescent, heartfelt day. Featuring 11 Bay area teams battling for regional as 10:15, and it costs also a dollar. 
adipose base well as national Championship points, this ought to be a Sorry, I can’t tell youse all about these flicker flackers, like maybe to give you an idear 
Diane Kurys as a fascinating great day of Rugby. There will also be a Women’s Rugby or two about who’s playin in them, or who ain’t, or what they been eatin’ for last 
and important director.” Exhibition between UCSC’s finest and Stanford’s offering; Thursday’s supper, or, you know, that stuff.-But, the fact of the matter is, I just don’t 


a a ns 


—Wilham Wolf, Cue Magazine 


Miean Streets 


Those delightful zanies known collectively as the Society 
for Creative Anachronism invite one and all interested 


all the action starts at 7 in the morning, After the game, goto 
the Rugby Barbeque (if it’s dry out) and afterwards dance 
your mud off with ‘“‘ Mongoose”’ in the Merrill Dining Hall; 


Sports 


Tournament: Men's advanced racquetball singles. 
An excellent challenge of one’s abilities. 6 pm. E. 
Field House. 


Men's Basketball: UCSC vs San Jose Bible. 7:30 
pm, E. Field House. 


No shit. 


truly apologetic to you all on that one. 


Shit, the sound of the bell, that’s the way I like it, ding, ding, and ol B, Fury leaps back 
into the ring, parting the ropes with large muscular paws, he’s back in town, the old one- 
two, yeah, thump of the leather and it’s old movies on a hill. 


Just have returned from an extended trip back to what we call the East Coast and let 


have no working use of how any of that works, like, well, I just don’t know about it. I’m ~ 


Not that I give a deluxe shit about the whole thing. 


Concerts 
Archie Fisher. Scotland's most popular ballad 
singer and songwriter. will make a rare concert 


* appearance at Moraga Concert Hall. Seabright at 


Broadway in Santa Cruz. The concert. presented 
by KUSP-FM and the Corkadoragha Collective. 
will begin at 7:30 pm. 


Alamaden String Quartet—Principal strings from 


2b 


On Tuesday you can see The Guns and How Tasty was my Frenchman (next week 
we'll be back to normal; don’t fret) and they show once at 7:30 for a dollar-fifty at 
Classroom 2. 

The East Coast was fine, yes, though I didn’ fine a whole lot of what they call Action, 
as I was working the Sports desk at one of the lesser known dailies in Town, that is, we 
lunched in Soho and the meal was just that, so-so. Anyways, boxing was of course | 
where I found my home, as there must have been over four thousand of those heavy 
brown packages to be loaded every day. ; 

I forgot to say that on Friday they got The Importance of Being Earnest and so what 
if it ain’t in chronic logical order? I’m writing this shit, so stop that blubberin’. Anyway, 
if youse settled down now, it’s showing at College V. for a dollar, at 7:30 and 9:45. 

So I got to know my way pretty well around that old Big Apple, even rode on what 
they call The Bus. 

More chronically worse than that last movie is one that got showing on both Sunday 
and Monday, a movie called An Unmarried Woman. It shows at 7:30 and 9:45, at 


you'll find “refreshments” there, so go. 

For those with an interest in “Recent Developments in 
Hydroboration,” Herbert C. Brown, Nobel prize winning 
chemist, will be lecturing on that very same topic Monday. 
GO to Thimann 3 at 11:45 and hear it all. No refreshments. 

If you would show up at the Loudon Nelson Community 
Center on November 17, 18, 23, 24 or 25 with a ticket 
$2.50 students and elders, $3.50 for the rest) you'd get to 
see the Aberdeen Players present “The Roar of the 
Greasepaint— The Smell of the Crowd,” oh, and that’s at 8 
in the pm. This musical play is a comical look at British 
Class strife, ha ha, and features 20 (count ’em) musical 
numbers. 

Resources for Women, Inc. has been presenting their 
exhibit, of women’s art since November |, but there’s a 


CY rere 


"9:10 (& 3:45 Sun.) 
1)1)511) ari 


PHONE (408) 423-6275 
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RACQUET 


M STREET reception for the artists on Friday from five to seven at the College V, and for a dollar. 

caur. 93060 YAMAHA R’s for W’s office in suite'212 at 104 Walnut. The exhibit So thash a bat it. I'll be headin back East Coast way now, just stopped by to see 
UR RACQUET WILSON ‘itself is open weekdays from 9 to 5. If you'd like more whose still reading around here, and who ain’t. Oh shit. Stop that godfersakin’ 
NEEDS cles 


information on the show or Resources for Women, contact heein’ and a’hawin’. 
Beth Chaparral or Karen Gross at 429-1627.C0) 


—Billy Butter 


—R. Fury 
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Korea: A New Ordeal 


by Miguel E. Correa 


South Korea’s autocratic leader Park Chung Hee was 
assassinated at the end of October by the head of the Korean 
Central Intelligence Agency (KCIA). According to a New 
York Times editorial (NYT) ‘‘for the third time since 1948, 
South Koreans have the chance to lay the foundations of a 
durable, essentially democratic state. This time, with luck 
and the right kind of American encouragement, the cement 
may be set.” ” 

Inside South Korea an official declares “‘the tragic death 
of President Park has left a power vacuum in South Korea 
and the armed forces will play a role in deciding who will fill 
it as our new president.” But he adds that “‘a leader will be 
found as soon as possible for national security reasons, 
given the greater strength of the North Korean army and the 
aggressive record of the North Korean. leader, Kim II 
Sung.” This view of the situation more realistic con- 
trasts with the image that Americans have of the relation 
and foundations of power in South Korea. In thinking about 
an “essentially democratic state”’ in South Korea, one has 
to be either very naive and unaware, or cynical. The 
foundation of the South Korean nation is the army. This 
autocratic and undemocratic institution was created and 
placed in South Korea by American foreign policy just as 
the Shah was replaced in Iran. 

Following the Japanese-Russian war (1904-05), Korea 
became a Japanese protectorate. In 1910 it was formally 
incorporated by Japan, and during WW II American and 
Russian troops came together at the 38th parallel, to 
monitor and insure the Japanese surrender. The north and 
south were unable to unite and with a “threat” of com- 
munism brooding around the world, South Korea became 
a republic. Its first president was the autocratic Syngman 
Rhee, set up under the auspices of the American military 
government that had proceeded it. Two years later, the 
north invaded the south, leaving Korea “impoverished and 
rural, with no parliamentary roots (in the words of the 

NYT), and thus unready for democracy. 

_ The US army, very much an occupation army of 38,000 
land-based troops, was left in South Korea after the war to 
ensure the safety and balance of power in such a predomi- 
nantly “red” area. 

This containment policy would later lead the US to the 
Viet Nam war. 

After this period, the army was the dominating power in 
South Korea. The members were US trained and were 
supposed to become “more a professional than a political 
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high command,” in the words of a high US official. 


In 1961, the highly centralized government and over- 
powering executive branch were appropriated by Park 
Chung Hee in a coup d’etat which eliminated the elected 
John M. Chang. Chang had succeeded Syngman Rhee who 
had been forced to resign on charges of corruption and 
repression after the eruption of street demonstrations. 

Mr. Park, a “visionary” in the language of private 
enterprise, gave the South Koreans successive five-year 
plans which were supported by American aid and ever 
stronger American and, on a minor scale, Japanese invest- 
ments. The economy showed impressive rates of growth, 
averaging ten percent annually. In’ 1967, total exports 
amounted to $360 million, but by 1978 this had surged to 
$13 billion. South Korea was transformed into a “strong 
exporter of manufactured goods. Its industries produced 
textiles and clothing, processed foods, fertilizers, chemi- 
cals, plywoods, steel and electronic products,” though the 
largest labor force is still concentrated in the agricultural, 


fishing, and forestry sectors. 
a) 


EEE TT 

Sustained growth has been achieved through repressive 
methods unleashed by the government, where power is 
jealously controlled. As a result an elaborate system of 
relations has emerged. It was imperative for continuous 
growth that Park provide the necessary tranquility required 
for foreign investment. After all, no one in their right mind 
will pour millions of dollars into a country if there is the risk 
of losing them. 

'The economic growth accomplished gave rise to a 
technocratic middle class who with urban workers, had 
become restless because of the lack of political power under 
the single-handed rule of Park. His main source of power had 
been the KCIA, which contains an estimated 300,000 
secret police. Modeled after the Japanese secret police of 
the 30s’, the KCIA monitors and contains social unrest and 
is the most blatant violator of human rights in Korea known 
to the American public. 

The autocratic rule of Park took its toll, exhausting its 
internal workings, the repression and checks within the 
armed forces gave rise to new alternatives. A high ranking 
South Korean officer told American officials several days 
before Park’s death “that they were dissatisfied with the 
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manner Park had responded to political opposition.” Last 
October, for the firs#time in 31 years, the US ambassador to 
Seoul, W.H. Gleystien Jr., was temporarily withdrawn 
from his post in protest for the expulsion of the leader of the 
opposition party (Kim Youong Sam) from the National 
Assembly. , 

Student revolts in the larger cities of Seoul and Pusan 
resulted in brutality on the part of the police, with tanks 
circulating through the streets. Martial law was instituted 
throughout the country. In the midst of these revolts and 
army discontent Park was assassinated, not in order to 
democratize the regime, for an autocratic institution like the 
armed forces, the pillar of South Korea’s economic miracle, 
can not be responsible to democratic institutions, but to 
balance out political forces, absolve the armed forces of 
repression, and use Park as a scapegoat. 

Three main army men are looking for power, based on the 
continuity of the South Korean society as a leading 
economic and strategic power in the area: Chong Hwan, 
Commander of Joint Chiefs of Staff; General Chung Seung 
Hwa, Army Chief of Staff and head of the state under 
martial law; Chon Too Huan (General) leading the investi- 
gation of Parks’ death, and Commander of the Combined 
Securities Command, the main monitor of dissent within the 
military institutions. The latter has since Park’s death 
moved to “disarm” the KCIA. 

It is not Korea’s “task to decide what kind of a 
constitution fits the needs of an increasingly industrial 
state,”’ as American officials think, but rather, how to fit the 
specific needs of a repressive society. This society has, to a 
large extent, provided both economic and strategic benefits 
for the US, and the economic structure requires the 
repression of the majority of that society. It is not, as I’ve 
heard from people, a matter of the political system becom- 
ing outmoded due to new economic conditions, for it has 
evolved precisely because of this political system. It is in 
fact this system which today provides both its consistency 
and contradiction. Thus we are seeing the collapse of one 
man’s rule, not of a system. | 

“It would be presumptous for Americans to interfere in 
the competition for power now begun (in South Korea). But 
Americans have earned the right to ask for a fair contest that 
satisfies democratic aspirations too long frustrated (NYT).” 
It is a safe competition for power, in the eyes of the US 
Officials, for it is not the economic structure which is in 
trouble, but that which protects it. And in this American 
policy makers and others have created the rational for 
absolving themselves of the terror and injustice which has 
ensued under the call for ““democracy”’. 
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by Barbara Bunn 


In 1898 the island of Puerto Rico became US territory 
through conquest in the Spanish-American War. Today 
Puerto Ricans are divided on questions concerning their 
country’s future: some remain content with Puerto Rico’s 
current “commonwealth” status; some are seeking full 
statehood for the island; and still others support complete 
independence from the United States. 

But there is one thing on which all of Puerto Rico’s 3.2 
million inhabitants agree: their country is currently in crisis. 
Unemployment is officially estimated at 23 percent; 71 
percent of the population is eligible for foodstamps; and 
over 40 percent of the population has been obliged to leave 
the island during the past 25 years to look for work. A public 
debt of over $7 billion dollars is owed to US banks. 

To solve these problems, many of those in power support 
the proposition that Puerto Rico become a US state, making 
it eligible to receive more social services aid. 

Statehood for Puerto Rico would mean increased depen- 
dency on the US. This.dependency would leave Puerto Rico 
open to North American domination, giving the Puerto 
Rican people little power over their own natural resources, 
social organization, and cultural life. 

The Puerto Rican people have never been able to vote on 
the question of their own independence. Even if Puerto Rico 
were independent, it would still be economically dependent 
upon outside interests and powers. But at least its people 
would begin to be politically independent so that they could 
have more control over their country’s future. 

Since 1967, Puerto Rico has been a “free associated 
state” or commonwealth of the United States. But many 
observers, including the United Nations, say that the “free 
associated state’’ is just a perfumed term for “colony.” 

The United Nations Decolonization Committee has 
recently passed, by a large margin, a strongly-worded 
resolution in favor of decolonization, independence, and 
self-determination for Puerto Rico; freedom for the 
Nationalists; and a condemnation of US naval and marine 
occupation of Vieques, a small island-municipality off the 
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east coast of Puerto Rico. In September, at the Summit of 
the Non-Aligned Nations meeting in Havana, Cuba, a 
resolution was passed favoring independence for Puerto 
Rico. Shortly afterwards, Fidel Castro spoke before the 
United Nations General Assembly and denounced US 
occupation of Puerto Rico to a standing ovation from most 
of the delegates present. 

Representatives from non-aligned nations and other 
international groups concerned with the question of coloni- 
alism will meet from Nov. 30 to Dec. 1 in Mexico City at a 
special conference called by the World Peace Council to 
examine the case of Puerto Rico. 120 nations and inter- 
national bodies will be represented at the conference. They 
are expected to pass resolutions applying pressure on the 
United States to conduct a full and complete transfer of 
powers to the Puerto Rican people, and grant independence 
to Puerto Rico. 


A US delegation of 50, representing labor, academic, 
Hispanic, Black, and other communities, including 10 
delegates from California, will also attend. In addition, over 
200 observers from the United States are expected. 

Meanwhile, the pro-statehood New Progressive Party of 
Puerto Rico, now in power under the leadership of Governor 
Carlo Romero Barcelo, has been constructing a strategy to 
bring Puerto Rico into the America union as the 51st state. 
For the first time, Democratic and Republican party 
primaries will be staged in Puerto Rico next year. The 
strategy of the pro-statehood forces is to integrate the 
political system of Puerto Rico with the major parties—and 
total political system—in the United States. 

Developments on both the local and international level, 
however, may stop the pro-statehood steamroller. The 
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' Puerto Rico: Statehood or Independence 


United States will have to incorporate Puerto Rico in the 
face of overwhelming Third World and Non-Aligned 
opposition. And the Puerto Rican people themselves cur- 
rently face numerous issues which could shift the political 
balance away from statehood. 

One of these volatile issues is Vieques. During the last 
two years, there has been a growing confrontation between 
the US Navy and the people of the island of Vieques over 
the Navy’s use of Vieques as an artillery range for military 
maneuvers. Most Viequens want the navy out, and a strong 
movement has developed, but the navy has refused to leave. 

The situation has recently come to a head. During 
military maneuvers held on Vieques in May, 21 people were 
arrested by federal marshals for “trespassing” while pro- 
testing naval operations. 

The trials, which are now taking place, have led to six 
month sentences for a Catholic Bishop, an Episcopalian 
priest, and a prominent lawyer. The Vieques trials have also 
resulted in “contempt of court” citations and jail terms for 
two high-ranking members of the widely-respected Puerto 
Rican Socialist Party. One of the two was arrested in the 
San Juan Airport en-route to a meeting with UN General 
Assembly President Salim A. Salim. 

The judge who presided over the trials of the Vieques 
protesters also made a ruling against the Vieques Fisherman’s 
Association, who tried to enjoin the Navy from further 
destruction of their land. The judge’s decision: the navy’s 
target practice was necessary “for reasons of national 

security.” . 

On Thursday, November 8, the Association of Latin 
American Students (ALAS), La Pena de Santa Cruz, and 
the San Francisco chapter of the US Puerto Rico Solidarity 
Committee will bring a speaker from the Puerto Rican 
Socialist Party to participate in the “World Table” at 
Merrill and give a slide presentation. A performance of 
Latin American music will follow at 8:30. On Saturday, 
November 10, the Cuban film Puerto Rico will be shown in 
Oakes 105 at 8:00 pm (See calendar for more details). All 
proceeds will go to the Puerto Rican Solidarity Committee, 
who will be funding US delegates going to the Mexico City 
conference on November 30. 
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The Tax Simplicity Act: 
Closing the Loopholes 


by Deberah Rennels 


Tax reform and Howard Jarvis are back in the news. 

It is by now cliched that many taxpayers feel overtaxed 
and confused by a system whose complexity seems design- 
ed to serve only those who can afford to pay taxexperts. The 
overwhelming support for Proposition 13 showed clearly 
that if changes do not come from within government, then 
they will be imposed upon it by popular vote. The question 
is no longer whether or not the tax system will be changed. 
but whether the current public anger and confusion will 
continue to be channeled into conservative movements that 
strengthen property rights and the power of the wealthy or if 
a more progressive alternative is possible. 


ees 
In the recent past the progressive movement in California 
has played largely defensive role in this issue. urging a no 
vote on various reactionary reforms, but offering voters few 
concrete alternatives in return. The results, not surprisingly. 
have been quite unsuccessful. The California Tax Reform 
Association’s Tax Simplicity Act, an initiative planned for 
next November's ballot. is an attempt to refocus the debate 
on tax reform. It offers voters an alternative to next June's 
Jarvis II initiative and, perhaps most importantly, serves as 
the foundation for a truly progressive tax reform movement. 
The California Tax Reform Association (CTRA), 3500- 
member citizen’s tax reform organization, began several 
years ago in San Francisco as a non-political group 
assisting senior citizens with tax forms. As it became more 
apparent to members that the tax laws were not designed for 
the average citizen’s benefit or comprehension. the organi- 
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zation became involved in tax reform lobbying in the state 
legislature. which has been their principle activity for the 
past 34 ycars. Though their record in preventing additional 
loopholes in the state tax laws has been impressive. the 
CTRA has now decided that such a defensive strategy is not 
enough, particularly in view of the upcoming return of 
Howard Jarvis. 


Jarvis II proposes an across the board cut in state 
personal income taxes of 50-percent. with no actual reform 
of the existing loopholes or inequities in the system. The 
estimated revenue loss to the state would be $5 billion, with 
the bulk of the relief going to wealthy taxpayers. As 
property taxes are already limited, California would have 
few options left to respond to this change. Some possibilities 
are: 1) A drastic cut in governmental services which, if 
recent history is any guide, will come from programs geared 
primarily toward low income and minority groups: 2) An 
increase in the state sales tax, already highly regressive 
and/or state business taxes. a politically doubtful option: or 
3) Increased dependence upon Federal monies, further 
centralizing political power and decision-making. 


In contrast, the CRTA’s Tax Simplicity Act while 
lowering taxes for 92 percent of the population and reducing 
the state income tax form to one page, would not result in 
any revenue loss or gain to the government. The major tax 
relief will come in the form of doubling the amount of 
income not subject to the state income tax. from the current 
$5,000. for single people and $10.000 for married to 
$10,000 for single people and $20,000 for married couples. 
Above these zero brackets a graduated tax with rates from 


one to 12 percent is applied. In-addition, the dependent 


credit is raised from $9 to $25, and all brackets and the 
dependent credit will be indexed to the Consumer Price 
Index. 

The method of replacing this loss of revenuc, as well as 
greatly simplifying the tax forms, is twofold. First, the Bank 
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and Corporation tax rate is raised from 9.6 percent to 12 
percent. to match the top personal income tax rate. Second. 
virtually all exemptions, credits. and deductions will be 
climinated. Thus $950 million will be raised from corporate 
taxpayers. In addition, an estimated 625.000 top income- 
earning taxpayers who arc presently undertaxed would 
receive a tax increase. 

The closing of most tax loopholes, in addition to raising 
revenues and ensuring that all Californians pay their fair 
share of taxes. would make state government expenditures 
much more open to public scrutiny. Many Californians feel. 
perhaps rightly. that there is much waste in government 
spending. However, under the present method of grariting 
subsidies to business through hidden tax breaks it is difficult 
for the average citizen to determine just who is being 
subsidized. and by how much. Once the Tax Simplicity Act 
is passed. any state relief will have to be granted directly and 
openly. 

For these reasons, well-funded opposition to this initia- 
tive is expected. To qualify for next November's ballot, 
346.119 signatures are required. A major fund-raising 
event will be a Teach-In for Tax Justice, to be held in San 
Francisco on December 1. This will be a gathering of many 
different political, labor, and community groups with 
various individual concerns meeting in an effort to collec- 
tively address their mutual goal of tax justice. But most 


_importantly, beginning in December. many volunteers will 


be needed to circulate petitions here in Santa Cruz and to 
help educate ourselves and others about the realities of our 
tax system. There are many popular tax myths to be 
overcome. Proposition 13 was a clear warning that 
Californians want changes made. Now is the crucial time to 
help influence what direction those future changes will take. 

For more information about the Tax Simplicity Act. the 
Teach-In for Tax Justice or to volunteer your time and 
energy. call Phil Baldwin (476-1776) or Deberah Renncels 
(476-9505). 
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Loaded and Rolling] 
by Carter Young} 


‘ = 
12 : . Nuclear power and its hazards have certainly captured 
ei . the public’s attention. At a time in American politics when ©) 
be a single issues are considered more important than any "S 
ste 4 coherent social policy, the ‘‘ No-Nukes”’ issue has become ° 
is 3 the base for a new American populism. In the years ms 
ild L following the Vietnam. War, no issue or movement on the- es 
, left has been able to elicit such mass support and publicity ae 
ing as the anti-nuclear protest. : = 
air The dangers of nuclear energy are well-documented, so i Uv 
"es 4 would make sense to actively protest against such threats to § NA : © 
tal) . our well-being. But somehow, I find it hard to get excited ; 7 o 
ent ‘" about the hoopla surrounding the nuclear industry—it has ne 
ing % the aroma of Birkenstocks and “personal growth”’ about it. THE | 
ult . Because few citizen groups are actively supporting nuclear BROKE N EGG ©O 
ing ™ seh itisa on a chic thing to Pe your a 
2 involvement with the movement can be a sharp way to break 
an a the ice at a cocktail party. Seer OMELET HOUSE ® Q 
Various problems plague the nuclear energy industry, with | 7 ee ee g 
Fae ; health hazards the focal point for most protests. The | 2. 
i a possibility of an atomic plant blowing up and laying waste to ° 
ia q the surrounding civilization is something worth worrying | ale Be Open till 11 p.m. Monday-Thursday, g 
Sa 4 sae as wh ieee ee si prasatsca gett of § 813 S. PACIFIC MALL Friday & Saturday until Midnight. o 
4 genetic mutation. The fear of nuclear diseases is similar to 423-7830 a 
ce 4 the fear of cancer: the horrible implications of the disease Thycurasiade ene essere: a 


arouse suspicion everywhere. 


ci But because of their intentional focus on a single issue, 

iill F the nuclear opponents are missing other hazardous genetic § 

4406 4 conditions. People working in chemical, asbestos, and 

Sur q textile factories are exposed daily to serious carcinogens, as 

ibe 4 are the communities surrounding those plants. The anti- § 

at q nuclear coalitions have rarely lent organizational or finan- 

eta 3 cial support to those suffering from these other health SANTA CRUZ 

he: q hazards, perhaps because few of the ““No-Nukes” people 605 FRONT STREET AT SOQUEL AVENUE © 426-0157 
‘ies work in such factories. : iiaaeaaiiaal 
ard : Organizations opposing nuclear activity have built a wide 

ncls base of support and have proposed some feasible energy 
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alternatives, but what will happen to the movement after the 
probable victories are gained? Will it disintegrate and the 
leaders disappear, resurfacing later to start a new move- 
ment? Many of the leaders of anti-nuclear coalitions are 
veterans from the fight against the Vietnam War who have 
found another issue that arouses public sentiment. 
; Single issue politics can quickly build diverse groups of | 
. supporters, but have a life span limited by that of the issue 
3 itself. The majority of the anti-nuclear groups have failed to 
consider society as a whole, and have thus failed to present a 
system that would have prevented nuclear power plants or 
any other dangerous activity. 

It is not coincidental that Third World and labor groups 
play a limited role in the anti-nuclear movement. The 
problems of unemployment, inflation, and education are 
dealt with only indirectly by the movement. Ifthe opponents 
of nuclear energy built on the organizational base they now - 
have, drawing in people with other concerns and interests, a S 
true alternative to the present political situation could be 
created, one that would last longer and serve more people 
q than the present single issue organizations. 
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It looks like we won’t have a new pool anytime soon. The 
pool initative failed because not enough people voted— 
perhaps those who didn’t vote realized that not voting would 
have the same effect as voting against the pool. Anyway, | 
Phil Jones, in a recent issue of Crown’s The New Jeremiad, 
stated that another pool initiative would be launched in the 
Spring. What’s interesting to note here is that Phil Jones is a 
member of the Recreation Department and a swimming 
instructor. During the last pool initiative, the proponents 
claimed that it was entirely student directed. Maybe this is 
true. but Mr. Jones was never far from the action. As you} 
may have noticed, the supporters of the pool had quite an ad 
campaign. They paid for a half page ad in this newspaper, & 
and that doesn’t come cheap. If students paid for all this| 
printing, then where did the money come from? Our reg. & 
fees? If it came from the administration, then there’s some 
shrewd operators around—they’ll pay for pool advertising & 
but let the students pay for the new, pool)... .... <0... 
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Women’s anti-nuke group remembers Karen Silkwood: 


Dead because she knew too much 


by S. Marion 


It is Monday, November 13, 1974. Karen Silkwood 
walks into the union dinner meeting at the Hub Cafe in 
Crescent, Oklahoma. She sits down with fifteen other 
members of the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers Union 
(OCAW). Shop chairperson Jack Tice reports that Kerr- 
McGee, a billion dollar nuclear corporation, won’t budge 
on the union’s demand for a salary increase and for safer 
working conditions. They discuss strategy plans and decide 
to meet again on Thursday, November 21. 

Karen gets up to go. She is carrying 4 brown manila folder 


‘filled with papers and a reddish-brown spiral notebook. She 


is to meet with OCA W official Steve Wodka and New York 
Times reporter David Burnham to present documents 
exposing Kerr-McGee’s violation of Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (AEC) regulations and falsification of quality 
control records. They wait for her at the Holiday Inn. She 
hops into her car and drives down State Highway 74. Ten 
minutes later the car hurtles off the highway, and smashes 
into a concrete bridge culvert. Karen Silkwood is killed 
instantly and the documents containing the incriminating 
evidence disappear. Police reports states the driver fell 
asleep at the wheel. Case closed: Karen Silkwood lived and 
Karen Silkwood died. According to the government, her 
death was simply an accident. 

Who was Karen Silkwood? What does her death mean to 
us as women? as workers? as people living in a nuclear 
power age? Why can we not accept her death as simply 
accidental? 

Karen Silkwood was a strong working woman who fought 
to expose the accidents, contaminations and disregard of 
AEC regulations that characterized the Kerr-McGhee 
plutonium plant. She was a determined union activist who 
organized with her co-workers to demand for safe and 
healthy working conditions. And she was an angry employee 
who had documented evidence of Kerr-McGhee’s tamper- 
ing with quality control records. Indeed, she was a threat to 
the company. Investigation of the events which occurred 
during the week before Karen’s death and the circumstances 
surrounding her alleged car “accident” has uncovered a 
conspiracy implicating persons within the FBI, Kerr- 
McGhee and Oklahoma State Police. 

Karen Silkwood’s story begins in 1972 when she moved 
to Oklahoma to work as a nuclear lab technician inspecting 
welds on 8-foot long pencil-thin metal rods containing 
concentrated plutonium pellets. She joined the Oil, Chemical 
-and Atomic Workers Union (OCAW) and within three 
months was picketing for higher wages, better training and 
improved health and safety programs. During the strike 
working conditions deteriorated further. After two months 
the union was forced to its knees. Workers went back to 
Kert-McGhee under a weak contract. Angered by the 
unmet demands for improved safety conditions, Karen 
began documenting exposure incidents. At the same time, 
the company, threatened with a possible two million dollar 
contract loss, instituted production speed-up. Twelve hour 
shifts became standard and new workers received even less 
training than before. Karen recorded her charges against the 
company and continually accompanied contaminated workers 
to the health physicist. Then in July of 1974 she was 
exposed to plutonium while working on the 4 am to 4 pm 
shift. Air samples indicated contamination some time 
during her shift. She had not been wearing a respirator mask 
because the company never bothered to give her one that fit 
properly. 

Shortly after her contamination experience, Karen ran 
for office and won one of the three seats on the OCAW 
local’s steering committee. In early fall of 1974 the 
committee testified in Washington before the AEC and 
charged Kerr-McGee with negligence in four areas: failure 
to keep exposure levels as low as practical: failure to provide 
proper hygienic facilities: failure to educate and train 
workers: failure to adequately monitor worker exposures. 
The trio reported that seventy-three employees had been 
internally contaminated and dozens more had been externally 


contaminated. It was revealed that many workers didn’t 
know that plutonium, the most deadly known substance, 
causes cancer. As little as one millionth of a gram emits 
potentially lethal radiation, yet Kerr-McGee workers were 
led to believe that “plutonium was safe as anything and 
you can probably eat it.” AEC promised to review the 
charges but the union members were skeptical. In the past 
Kerr-McGee had always been forewarned of “surprise” 
AEC inspections. 

Karen Silkwood returned to Oklahoma and began collecting 
evidence to support her contention that the company was 
tampering with quality-control records and producing faulty 
plutonium rods. It has been speculated that at this time, 
Karen discovered information concerning the sixty pounds 
of unaccountable plutonium that Kerr-McGee claimed was 
stuck somewhere in the plant’s pipes. In 1974 plutonium 
was $70 a gram or $3,500 a pound, government list price. 
On the black market sixty pounds would be worth millions. 

Eight days before the planned meeting with the New York 
Times reporter, Karen discovered plutonium on her skin. 
After scrubbing down with a wire brush and a mixture of 
Clorox, Tide and potassium, the contaminations level was 
within AEC safety limits. She went home and returned the 
next day for work. The plant monitor indicated a high level 
of contamination though she had had no contact with 
plutonium that day. A nasal smear indicated Karen had 
been internally contaminated. No one could find the source 
of radioactivity. Finally, on investigating Karen’s apart- 


ment, the inspection team found the place “hot.” (Contam- 


ination is measured in disintegrations per minute, 500 d/m 
considered “safe” by AEC standards). Cheese and baloney 
in the refrigerator registered 400,000 d/m and the bathroom 
registered 100,000. All items in the apartment were buried 
in a radioactive dump and Karen was sent to Los Alamos, 
New Mexico for decontamination and testing. She returned 
on Sunday and it was on the following day that she met with 
her brutal death. 

The Karen Silkwood Case was investigated by the AEC, 
its successor, the NRC, the FBI, the Justice Department 
and committees of both the House and the Senate. Yet all 
these investigations were terminated without resolving the 
major issues or looking at significant evidence. An apparent 
cover-up was developing. 

In November 1976, a suit was filed by Karen’s parents 
and the guardian of her three children. The Silkwood 
investigation that followed uncovered the existence of a 
huge spy network privately operated and focused on worker, 
organizational and citizen “dissidents.” Evidence revealed 
that wiretaps, electronic surveillance and harrassment 
were employed by FBI operatives with the cooperation of 
Kerr-McGee officials and the Oklahoma City Police 
Department, violating Karen’s civil liberties. In addition, 
numerous attempts were made by Kerr-McGee, FBI agents 
and government officials to discredit Karen on the basis that 
she was a “loose woman who had abandoned her children.” 

An Oklahoma jury found the Kerr-McGee Nuclear 
Corporation liable for the 1974 contamination of Karen 
Silkwood and guilty of the willful, conscious negligence 
regarding the health and safety of their workers and the 
general public. 

Still there are a maze of unanswered questions surround- 
ing Karen Silkwood’s death and her contamination which 
occurred the previous week. How did dangerously-high 
quantities of cancer-causing plutonium find their way into 
her apartment? What happened to the incriminating evidence 
in the manila folder that mysteriously disappeared from the 
scene of the accident? How pervasive is this spy network 
and who allows its legitimate existence? And, most impor- 
tant, who killed Karen Silkwood? 

Karen Silkwood left us a burden and a legacy. There is 
unfinished work that needs to be done: we must continue to 
tell her unsung story. On Tuesday, November 13 a newly 
formed group of women working against nuclear neglimania 
has organized a silent vigil to commemorate Karen Silkwood. 
The candlelight walk will begin at the town clock at 7:00 pm 
and proceed down Pacific Street to the Boardwalk beach. 
Those wanting to honor Karen’s life and death, please join 
us with candles. bright and strong. O 


by Laurie Shapiro 


OUT OF THE 60s & 70s SPIRIT of killing our own 
snakes, surfaces the crucial issue of women’s health care. 
Womten’s héalth collectives, for the most part autonomous 
community centers, now sprinkle the U.S. map. Locally, 
Berkeley and San Francisco have such collectives. Our own 
Santa Cruz is the proud home of the Santa Cruz Women’s 
Health Collective (SCWHC). 

Recently I talked to Jodi Peugh, Health Educator from 
the Collective. She shared some pertinent information with 
me. SCWHC, a non profit organization serving mostly low 
income women from throughout the county, began in 1972 
as a group of community women interested in health issues 
who met informally. In 1973 SCWHC obtained their first 
office, and in 1974 moved into their present building 
in downtown Santa Cruz. Back in their beginnings, as now, 
the majority of collective women identified themselves as 
socialist-feminist. Jodi told me, “health care is just one of 
the many systems in our country that is profit motivated.” 


~ HEALTH 
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-SCWHC is unique for its woman-identified, individual- 
ized health care, and provides a viable alternative to big- 
business private health monopolies. In 1978 over 1300 
women used the facilities. SCWHC offers not only basic 
women’s health services, such as routine gyn, pregnancy 
screening, abortion counseling and referral, and birth 
control services. Health education is also highly stressed. 
Jodi told me; “Health education is involved in everything we 
do.” To further this end SCWHC writes and distributes 
educational pamphlets, has produced and presents locally a 
slide show entitled “Taboos and Tranquillizers/An Overview 
of Women and Health” (shown to UCSC classes), and 
emphasizes the role of a patient advocate who accompanies 
each patient and makes sure she receives information 
clearly during her visit. If a woman does not bring a patient 
advocate to her appointment, one of the health counselors 
who sees every patient, will also serve as the patient 
advocate. A browsing library is maintained on the premises, 
and a quarterly newsletter, supported by subscriptions, is 
distributed to the community. 


Santa Cruz Women’s Health Collective: 


Meeting women’s needs, not profit quotas 


A sliding income stale is utilized for billing. MediCal is 
also accepted. Finances have been a battle for SCWHC. In 
1975 through 1977, SCWHC received federal revenue- 
sharing funds, which come from federal tax dollars return- 
ing to local communities for the purpose of supporting 
important programs which would be in financial trouble 
without such aid. However, the conservative-majority 
Board of Supervisors which took office in 1978 has twice 
denied this annual funding for political reasons. Fortunately 
for us, the women of Santa Cruz county, SCWHC was 
granted six CETA positions this fall. SCWHC relies 
heavily on volunteer help, which they supervise and train 
rigorously. Members of the collective number approximate- 
ly 15, while associates number about 30. There are 
presently about 6 paid positions, 4 of these considered full- 
time. About 10 paid positions had to be eliminated when the 
funding was axed in 1978. The financial and political 
struggle continues for SCWHC. Community support will 
continue to be vital for this woman-controlled resource. 

Jodi listed four important alternatives in health care that 
SCWHC provides. One is support for Lesbian health 
needs. The SCWHC pamphlet “Lesbian Health Matters” 
is distributed nationally. Lesbians often face assumptions 
that if they are sexually-active women, they must share 
heterosexual concerns and problems. Birth control is an 
obvious. example, but there are many other areas of 
difference in Lesbian health care needs. Blatant hassling isn’t 
uncommon if the doctor is informed of the truth. Secondly, a 
middle-years health group exists to discuss pertinent health 
issues. Third, not only is abortion offered, but women 
receive group counseling, and if they wish, may travel to 
Choice Clinic in Los Gatos accompanied by the other 
women and SCWHC counselors. Thus, Jodi said, “they’ re 
going through the experience with other women and not 
solely talking to a counselor.” Fourth, SCWHC recognizes 
the existence of non-Western treatment. Herbal, acupunc- 
ture and chiropractic approaches receive referrals instead of 

sneers. 

“*Women come to us who are fed up with doctors or are 
anti-drug,” explained Jodi. Flexibility and responsiveness 
to the community are demonstrated by this open-minded 
approach. , 

SCWHC is located at 250 Locust St. in Santa Cruz. The 
cost of a complete physical-gyn exam is $33 if your income 
does not exceed $600/month. This includes a physical and 
breast exam, pap smear, hematitic test for anemia, dip stick 


urine test, gonorrhea culture, syphilis test. and birth control 


consultation, if needed. Diaphragm fitting, if requested, is 


also covered. The Collective is open on Monday, Thursday, 
and Friday, 10 am-4 pm; on Tuesday 10 am-7 pm, and on 
Wednesday 10 am-1 pm and 7-9 pm. Urine pregnancy 
screening is provided all hours on a drop-in basis, and costs 
$3. A Mucous Method of Fertility Awareness class is 
offered regularly, which men may also attend. Call the 
Collective at 427-3500 to make appointments. . 


We are respected human 
beings, with patient rights 
as well as consumer 
rights, at the Santa Cruz 
Women’s Health Collective. 


Last year I visited:the Collective for a yeast infection. I 
was impressed with the personnel. The health counselor 
stayed throughout the exam, writing down all instructions 
given by the nurse practitioner. My questions were en- 
couraged and I never felt rushed through. I received the 
most thorough medical information I have ever gotten from 
any health professio..al in my life. At the end of my visit I 
was handed the piece of paper with the entire transcription 
of important exchanges on it. I walked through the comfor- 
table waiting room. Overstuffed chairs and a young child 
playing in it made it appear more a living room than a 
waiting room. As I strode out the door and hit the sunny 
downtown streets, I though back to the nauseous unreality of 
feelings inspired by Kaiser Permanente gyn waiting rooms, 
or the sterile politeness of the harried nurses at Dominican 
Hospital. Corny, but I felt....thankful. 

We Santa Cruz women are fortunate to have a place 
Where professional medical care is available in a humane, 
informative manner. Let’s support SCWHC so that it can 
continue and grow. We are respected as human beings with 
patient rights as well as consumer rights at SCWHC. As © 
Jodi mentioned, wisely: ‘a main goal of the collective is to 
work towards a healthcare system that meets people’s needs 
rather than profit quotas.”” Amen to that! O 
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Last weekend for Amazon theater 


Women’s plays strong at Center St. 


Women’s activities 
by Beth Blevins 


Karen Silkwood Day candelight vigil, November 13 at 7 
pm. (see story accompanying) 


Womyn’s Futures Book Swap and Cultural Sharing, an 
exchanging of books and visions with other women at the 
YWCA, November 10 from 3-7 pm. Local musicians will 
perform and refreshments will be served. $1 to enter. Call 
Emily or Gail at 429-3020 or 462-0289 for more info. 


On-going Lesbian rap-group at Laurel Community Cen- 
ter, Thursdays at 7:30 pm. 


Four-Woman Art Show and Reception—Resources for 
Women, 104 Walnut, Suite 212 on Friday November 9, 5- 
7 pm. 

Career Planning taught by Kathy Tessmer of Women’s 
Work Information Center at Santa Cruz YWCA at Walnut 
and Chestnut. 


Women’s Self Defense Workshop taught by Kaleghl 
Quinn at Santa Cruz YWCA, November 17, 10-4 pm. Co- 
sponsored by Women Against Rape. 


000 


by Pam Hoelscher 


There is one weekend left to catch ‘Blessings in Disguise’ 
at the Center Street Theater. Two one act plays, both 
written by Martha Boesing and directed by Mirium Monasch 
comprise the evening of women’s theater. 

The firstplay, “Pimp” is based on an article that appeared 
in an Ohio newspaper about a woman whosold her daughter 
to a man for $40,000. The woman gave all the money to her 
lover and fled with him to Illinois. There are three 
characters in the play, the daughter, Adrian, the mother, Jo, 
and Ruth. the wife of the man who bought Adrian. 
~ Adrian reminded me of myself when I was discovering 
my own sexuality. Questions like “Cana girl get pregnant if 
a boy touches his tongue to hers?” (No!) and “Does it feel 
good?” (it only feels good after your’re married) brought 
back humorous memories of old worries. 

Jo is seeking to buy her lover’s love. first through sex and 
then by giving him the money she received from selling 
Adrian. She is very insecure and needs what she defines as 
love from a man. Adrian, being another woman. although 
her daughter, cannot fulfill these needs. 

Ruth is a secure wife and all of a sudden placed in 
competition with Adrian for her husband and she is afraid 
she is going to lose him. Not only is there competition 
between Ruth and Adrian, but there is also hostility between 
Ruth and Jo. Ruth blames Jo for the demise of her marriage 

and despises her for what she did to, Adrian. Later Ruth 


realizes she has nothing to lose but her position as a 
“volunteer slave.” 

“Love Song for an Amazon”, the second play, is about 
wringing the hand of the woman I was with. A fast-paced 
tempo is maintained and scene changes are achieved 
through manipulation of lighting. A sense of magic is 
attained on stage by each of the women recounting a story 
relating to her life and telling her own fantasies in a sing- 
song fashion. 

The set is sparse, a series of bars and grids illustrating 
how women have been locked into societal roles and 
dependence on men. The play is very powerful, almost 
devastating, and shows how women can struggle through 
their dependence on men and distrust of each other to 
emerge as strong individuals, each aware of her own power 
and sexuality. 

‘Love Song for an Amazon.’ the second play, is about 
women’s love for each other. The only thing I can say 
afterwards is “That was beautiful.” The play traces the ups 
and downs between two people who like each other and fall 
in love: both are women. It is almost a dance. or a song. as 
the players themselves question. “Is this a song?”’ ** No, this 
is a play.” It is very sensuous, executed mainly through 
visual and tactile imagery. 

The Center Street Theater is at 1001 Center Street and is 
a perfect place to see this performance. “Blessings in 
Disguise” runs Friday, Saturday, and Sunday nights through 
November 11. Showtime is at 8 pm and Sunday nights are 
for women only. O 
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Breaking the cultural mold — 


A feminist look at fat 


by Suzanne Sherman 


Let’s get fat. Let’s keep men from leering at us, from - 


finding us sexy first and interesting or intelligent second. 
Let’s take care of ourselves the way our parents and 
especially our mothers never did. Let's make sure we don’t 
look like They want us to look. At the same time, let’s be 
thin, or try to be this so we are healthy and feel good about 
ourselves, so we can stop feeling left out of something even if 
it is something we despise. Let’s do what makes us feel good 
about ourselves. But how can we do that without becoming 
that thin sexually attractive not self-defined woman? How 
can we agree to take up less space, to be smaller. and still 
feel we can show our substantiality? 

Susie Orbach, in her book Fat is a Feminist Issue, 
($2.25, Berkeley Press,) examines these and other issues 
about the experience of being a compulsive eater, being 
afraid of certain foods and measuring days as good and bad 
with respect to eating, the experience of wanting to be fat 
and wanting to be thin as well as to explore the many 
contributing factors of a woman’s conflicts about eating and 
body size. It is a book for any woman—fat or thin—a book 
for every woman. 

Not only a great teacher, Susie Orbach is a practicing 
psychotherapist in London and a specialist in the treatment 
of compulsive eating. 

“Getting fat can be understood as a definite and purpose- 
ful act: it is directed, conscious or unconscious, challenge to 
sex-role stereotyping and culturally defined experience of 
womanhood.” 

For all the time that I have been concerned with my body 
size and with changing it, I have never before considered the 
possibility that I was trying to be fat, that I actually wanted it 


INTERNATIONAL 
CAREER? 


A representative 
will be on the campus 


group where we can discuss our feelings on the issue and 
work through our own problems with it as Susie Orbach 
suggests. I can be reached at: 429-4108. O 


Merrill women form 


interest committee 
by Amity Cleary 


One of the newly formed committees within the Merrill 
Town Hall is a Women’s Interest Committee. The committee 
held its first meeting last Thurs. Oct.25. There were initially 
fifteen women who attended the meeting from many 
different backgrounds. Undergraduates, faculty, staff, and 
graduate students are actively participating (in the committee. ) 

The thrust of the Women’s Interest Committee is toward 
the particular concerns of working class women from 
different racial backgrounds, within and outside the United 
States. We realize the overriding dominance of men in any 
political organization, and very immediately became aware 
of the position of women in the hierarchy at UCSC. For 
example, 17 percent of all faculty positions at UCSC are 
filled by women, and a mere 3 percent of faculty tenured 
positions are filled by women. Further, the percentage of 
Third World women in faculty and faculty tenured positions 
is so small as to be almost non-existent. 

Some upcoming discussions will be given on Women in 
Capitalism, Woman and Science, and Affects of Develop- 
ment on Women in the Third World. Although the Women’s 
Interest Committee is. located at Merrill College, we 
encourage participation and hope to raise consciousnesses 
and involve women from different class and racial back- 
grounds within the entire UCSC community. The Women’s 
Interest Committee plans to work and integrate activities 
with the Women’s Collective at Kresge College. We hope 
that people from all over campus will take advantage of 
upcoming events sponsored by the Women’s Interest 

Committee at Merrill College. O 


and was making it happen most willingly. Reading through 
this book and looking at the issue with this perspective 
brought insight into the many influences in my own (and in 
most other women’s) concern with eating, with being fat, 
and with being thin. 

The book is broken down into five chapters: ““ What is Fat 
About?,” “What is Thin About?,” “The Experience of 
Hunger.” “Self-Help,” “Anorexia Nervosa— Self Starva- 
tion,” and “Medical Issues.” The Self-help chapter is not a 
diet plan but rather a discussion of what it is going to mean to 
lose weight and some ideas about better ways of approach- 
ing food and eating, and about feeling comfortable in 
accepting your body. 

When I found the book and carried it self-consciously to 
the counter at Plaza Books, unsure as I was about whether I 
was buying a fad diet book, the sales clerk grabbed it from 
me and exclaimed. “This is a great book! I’ve sent copies to 
all my friends in New York!” The woman was thin. I bought 
the book, hid it in my pocket (God forbid anyone should see 
that I was admitting to being overweight—I had a lot to 
learn,) and hurried off to find a place alone where I could, 
like Gumby disappear into it for the rest of the day. Hours 
later, I surfaced a different person: how could I be the same 
with such new ideas, revelations, and new feelings circling 
in my brain? 

She said, ‘“‘Fat offends Western ideals of female beauty 
and, as such every ‘overweight’ woman creates a crack in 
the popular culture’s ability to make us mere products.” 
Suddenly I had an understanding of my hostility about being 
thin and a better awareness of the frustration it was to desire 
that thinness at the same time. 

The entire book is aimed at giving the reader insight into 
herself: I trust that it will bring insight to anyone who reads it 
as it is a subject rarely approached so thoroughly with a. 
feminist perspective. If anyone is interested in forming a 
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Wanted 


SACRAMENTO 
CORRESPONDENT 


TUESDAY 
NOVEMBER 13, 1979 
to discuss qualifications for 
advanced study at 


and job opportunities 
in the field of 


INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 


Interviews may be scheduled at 
CAREER PLANNING & 
PLACEMENT CENTER 


incredible ice cream 


Applicants are now being considered for the 
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AMERICAN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
Thunderbird Campus 
Glendale, Arizona 85306 


Restaurant 


Delicious meals, snacks & desserts 


Bread Baked Daily 

Beer & Wine - Live Music 
Best Coffee In Town 
Open ’till Midnight 

1549 Pacific Garden Mall 


Santa Cruz 
-closed Sunday- 


homemade cheesecake position of Sacramento Correspondent. Anyone 
dessert breads with journalism experience and a knowledge of the 
COOKIES... state government should apply. The position will 
hot & fresh everyday begin on January 2, 1980 and run until May 31, 
Lunch & dinner 1980. For more information call Andy Waxler at 

Fri 11:30-2:00/ SPECIALS (21 3)825)2448. | 

5:30. 1:00 vee All applicants must send a resume and clips to: 
Sat 2:00-1:00 scne Andy Wexler, UCLA Daily Bruin 
Sun 2:00-11:00 salads 308 Westwood Plaza 
closed Monday ~ sandwiches Los Angeles, CA 90024 


1311 Mission ¢ 429-8505 


All licati 
between bay & laurel applications must be postmarked by 


“Nov. 19, 1979. 


Mishan Photo Center 


ATTENTION STUDENTS! 


20% OFF on photographic paper 
10% OFF on photo finishing 

10% OFF on everything for students! 
(except sale and green tag items) | 
FREE DRY-MOUNTING FACILITIES 


rentals and fastest repair service in Santa Cruz 


MISHAN 


425-0450 BuOTO 


CENTERS 
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Homophobia comes 
out of the closet in SF 


EDITOR'S NOTE: San Francisco, the town long noted 
for its tolerance of all kinds of lifestyles, is experiencing a 
wave of open hostility toward its huge gay population. The 
psychologists call it “homophobia,” but by whatever 
name, the causes are complex and the consequences are 
often bitter. Rick Gladstone, a former staff reporter for the 


_ South China Morning Post now freelancing in San 


Francisco, reports from the battle lines. 


by Rick Gladstone 


SAN FRANCISCO—Here in what some call a homo- 


sexual paradise, a gay male named Ray answers the Gay 
Help Line and braces for another voice screaming “‘I’l] kill 
you, faggot.” Or he tenses for the sob of someone who just 
got beat up by “queer bashing” gangs of young punks. 

“It’s unbelievable,” he says. ““We’re getting at least four 
obscene calls a night. And all last year we only got three 
calls about assaults. Now we get over three a week.” 

On buses, outside bars, in parks—gays are the targets of 
increasing incidents of violence harassment by male hetero- 
sexuals who psychologists say are in the throes of “homo- 
phobia,” or hatred of gay men. 

The gay haters have been coming out of the closet, 
especially in the last year. They include everyone from poor 
blacks and Latinos to wealthy white kids cruising in daddy’s 
Caddy, and their targets are almost always white gay males. 

According to city supervisor Harvey Britt, a gay, attacks 
average about five a week, not counting verbal abuse of gays 
on the street. ““Most of the victims are white males, and 
some of the attacks are quite blatant,” says Sharon Long, 
Britt’s aide. 

The Community United Against Violence, another gay 
organization, also keeps statistics. Says Andrew Nicholas, 
the group’s co-chair: “‘the attacks average one a day. The 
odds are usually three-to-one against the victims. Most of 
the attackers are kids between 15 and 20.” It’s all been 
happening in the last year, he adds. 

Police figures on gay beatings are much less, but gays 
claim they’re afraid to tell police they’ve been assaulted 
because, in the words of one victim, “they won’t do anything 
about {t anyway.” The police, meanwhile, claim they can’t 
do anything about the attacks unless they’re reported. 

No matter whose statistics you look at, gays and police 
both say that attacks on gays are up from a year ago. And for 
gays who flock here like refugees thinking San Francisco 
awaits them with open arms, it’s just hard to believe. 

This is a city with 100,000 gays—nearly 20 percent of the 
population and a decisive voting bloc. It has four gay 
newspapers, two daily columns of gay massage ads, gay 
matchmakers, travel agents, and at least 200 blatantly gay 
bars and restaurants. (According to the Tavern Guild, an 
association of gay bar owners, that’s nearly double what it 
was 10 years ago.) 

‘“‘They’re everywhere,” grumbles a pin-striped busi- 
nessman in one of the city’s straight bars. (Many bars here 
are now mixed—straight and gay.) 

San Francisco Mayor Diane Feinstein even said it last 
March in a Ladies Home Journal interview: “The right of an 
individual to live as he or she chooses can become offensive. 
The gay community is going to have to face this. It’s fine for 
us to live here respecting each other’s lifestyles, but that 
doesn’t mean imposing them on others. I don’t want San 
Francisco to set up a backlash.” 

Her words were oddly prophetic, because the backlash is 
happening. But the question remains: Why now? San 
Francisco has had a huge, visible gay community for many 
years. Why the attacks, the verbal abuse, the men who turn 
their eyes or spit when a gay walks past? 

Some psychologists have their own “homophobia” answer. 
Many think the sheer numbers of gays now on San Francis- 
co’s streets act like a slap in the face to a straight young male 


searching for a masculine role model they say doesn’t exist 
anymore. — 


“It’s an extraordinarily difficult time for men now,” says 
Dr. Steve Walch, a Berkeley psychologist. “The male myth 
has changed. There are no models for what it means to be a 
man.” So, he and others say, young straight men feel 
vulnerable, fearful—especially when they’re around gays, 
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Young straight macho men aren’t the only ones who have 
become openly hostile to gays. There’s also a vast section of 
the city’s population—working parents with kids—who see 
gay couples moving into their neighborhood as yet another 
threat to their family lifestyle. Many parents who wouldn’t 
normally mind gays now wonder who their children will play 
with, now that the family next door moved out and two older 
males moved in. Many parents see gay couples as invaders— 
and it’s unearthing resentment many never realized they had 
before. 

And then there’s the police. 

Their crackdown on gays really blew up five months ago, 
after thousands of gays rioted when ex-cop Dan White got 
only seven years for killing Mayor George Moscone and 
supervisor Harvey Milk, a gay. On May 21, gay gangs 
torched police cars, smashed city hall windows, and screamed 
“Dan White got away with murder,”’ At first, on orders from 
above, police did nothing. But when several got their heads 
smashed by bricks and flying glass, they moved in on the gay 
rioters and broke some heads themselves. Later, they invaded 
a gay bar and trashed it. And in the riot’s aftermath, one officer 
was heard:to say: “The faggots are having their day now, but 
we'll get our turn.” 

Since then, Mayor Feinstein has fired police chief Charles 
Gain, whom gays considered sympathetic, in a move widely 
interpreted as placating the anti-gay police. Several alleged 
gay rioters were arrested and charged with assaulting police 
with bricks and rocks. And generally, since the riot, many 
gays report a dramatic increase in police “‘harassment,”’ 
including arrests. : 

Says police officer Ed Pecinovski, who patrols the city’s 
largely gay Castro district, “‘A lot of these gays come to San 
Francisco expecting a free pass, thinking they can do 
anything. And when we have to make arrests, they say we’re 
harassing them.” 

Most observers agree that tensions have increased since the 
riots. “After the riot, fear of homosexuals rose,” says one gay 
leader. ““The breeders (gay slang for heterosexuals) thought 
we were trying to take over the city and turn them all queer.” 

But even before the riot, other factors had begun to create 
hostility to gays. Black and Latino leaders, for instance, see 
increasing numbers of well-to-do white gays buying up ghetto 
homes, forcing out poor families. They say gay entrepreneurs 
buy up bars in the Mission and Haight districts, luring in drag 
queens from their Castro stomping grounds. 

And as the gay ghettos mushroom in all directions, it brews 
hatred among surrounding minorities. Some black preachers 
now tell their flocks that gays are an immoral influence on 
their children. And black activists who once tacitly agreed 
gays were an oppressed minority now say most gays—the 
white ones—are no different from other whites. 

Don’t tell me you’re oppressed when you own my neigh- 
borhood,” warns Idaree Westbrook, a Black Leadership 
Forum member who’s lived in the Haight for 20 years. 

Ida Strickland of the Third World Fund agrees. ““There’s 
resentment for gays—because while they say to blacks ‘we’re 
one of you,’ they’re also exercising their white male privilege.” 

Gay leaders don’t deny their ghetto is spreading; in fact they 
defend it. But they also say many gays are poor themselves, 
and rent from white heterosexual landlords. _. 

“It’s too simple just to say gays are speculating in housing,” 
says Jim Dykes, a pastor at the gay Metropolitan Community 
Church. ‘‘I know black speculators too, and,”’ he adds, 
“blacks had a ghetto before they reached out. We’re creating a 
ghetto too, and that’s okay.” 

But to those teenagers who don’t agree, there’s only one 
solution: ‘“‘go out and queer bash,”’ as one victim calls it. 

“‘We’ve had a continuing and ongoing problem with these 
punk kids,” says Duke Smith, an editor of the Sentinel, a gay 
newspaper. “While I can’t prove it, I think one reason is that 
they’re hearing negative things at home.” 

In the minds of straight San Franciscans, the fear is that 
their city is becoming the nation’s gay closet, the place to 
which all gays gravitate. And what concerns Irish Catholics, 
blacks, Chicanos, Chinese, Filipinos—who all have strong 
family traditions—is the belief that gay couples have no sense 
of family. “They don’t know what it takes to raise kids, nor do 
they care,” snarls one father, a factory worker with Irish roots. 

In what the postcards here describe as “‘everyone’s favorite 
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CLOSE TO 
GRADUATION? 


WE MAY HAVE A JOB FOR YOU. 


Burroughs Corporation, Pasadena Plant, designs, develops, 
engineers and manufacturers medium data processing 
systems. We also design and produce operating system 
software associated with these computers. We have 
openings for graduating students in the following areas: 


Logic Design Engineering 
Circuit Design Engineering 
industrial Engineering 
Manufacturing Engineering 

Test Engineering 

Quality Engineeing 
Management Systems Analysis 
Software Validation Programming 
Compiler Development 
Burroughs Network Architecture 
Data Communications 

Data Base Management 
Operating Systems Development 


If you are graduating with a Bachelor's or Master's Degree in 
Computer Science, Mathematics, EE. 1E. ME or Business, 
send your resume to or call collect: 


Nita Ivy, Manager 
Professienal Employment 
460 Sierra Madre Villa 
Pasadena, California 91109 
(213) 351-6551 
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Grazing the 
Classical 


Tundra 


ee 
by Miles Payne 


“Outrageous” was the word used by one of the members 
of the Santa Cruz New Music Club to describe its intentions 
in Sunday’s (October 28) “Music After Lunch” concert at 
the Moraga Hall. The only problem was that the works/ 
talks/dances presented by new musicians Ron Alto, Tim 
Bell, Phil Collins, Bene Lewis and R. Toole were not 
outrageous enough. 

For example, Collins’ “Irate Songster.” based on a 
poem-text by Kenneth Patchen, featured a backup instru- 
mental group consisting of a double-bass, a trombone, a 
trash can, a drum, a xylophone, and a violin. The poem’s 
narration was done by a clown figure who engaged in hostile 
intercourse with a policeman -mannequin situated inside a 
television box. All that sounds pretty outrageous, right? 

Well, it was, as far as it went. Yet, the performers didn’t 
sufficiently exploit the wacky possibilities of the outrageous 
instruments. With their hitting, blowing and bowing, it: 
seemed the players were just beginning to work up a highly 
amusing sequence of sounds—then it ended. Once the 
clown-mannequin business was out of the way, for which I 
was grateful since it wasn’t very funny, the instruments 
might have taken over for ten minutes or so to present, say, 
a full-scale fantasy-fugue, rolicking rondo or grosso-concerto 


——Records 


(in modern dress of course). Or, even better, undress, if you 
really want to be outrageous. The mannequin could have 
turned out to be a police-lady with whom the clown might 
then have had something more interesting than hostile 
intercourse! : 

With the exception of Toole’s “Partita for Unaccom- 
panied Violin,” performed with wonderous virtuosity by the 
composer, all the pieces on the program were too brief. 
Toole’s Partita came in five sections marked Preludio, 
Counterpoint, Waltz, Sarcasm and Raga, and surely gave 
the violin a workout. 

Lewis’ “Sonata no.2 for Violin and Piano” had only two 
sections, Slow and Fast. In style and substance, the Sonata 
seemed to be composed of stuff one had heard elsewhere in 
the now monstrous modern repertory. And although the 
Slow movement was indeed slow, the Fast movement itself 
didn’t maintain its occasional speedy out bursts. Perhaps 
the piece needs more hearing. 

The mostenjoyable event in the second half of the 
offering was something called “Nawda Sonata— 1977” by 
Collins, wherein three lovely ladies in rainbow suspenders 
and clown makeup to match did a dance around and under 


the piano. The piano was unprepared for this, but I didn’t © 


hear much of the piano: I was busy admiring the ladies. 
Again, it seemed too short. 

The piano was prepared for the final selection, “Metaphor 
for a Wedding for Prepared Piano and Tape,” by Toole. To 
try to say something meaningful about this work would 
require more hearing by this listener. It may well be worth it. 

Other work on the program included ‘“‘God Bless This 


- Concert,” also by Toole; “Bitue— 1977” and “‘Way Home,” 


both by Tim Bell; “Dry Martini—1979,” music for two 
saxophones by Ron Alto, and a Lecture: “The Subversions 
of Neo Modernism” by Herr Tonic. 

The New Music Club, according to the program notes, 
“is a newly formed group of Santa Cruz composers, who 
want to stimulate the production of new music by providing 
local composers with an easy access to professional-level 
perform-ances. It is essential to the ongoing vitality of any 
culture that living composers interactwith live, interested 
performers and audiences. The New Music Club therefore 
invites anyone who writes music or is interested in new 
music to join...” 

If all goes according to plan, Toole shall soon be 
presented live on KZSC (one of the Saturday morning 9 to 
12 shows), doing his Violin Partita.O 


Classics on a Shoestring _ 


by Kevin Brody 


Life isn’t always a carnival.Green hair and dead lizards 
are just transitory. 

While punk and new wave DEVOtees continue to pay 
costly import prices, smart listeners are investing. Going 
back to basics means.going classical. Let us join hands and 
sing in praise of the budget labels. Schubert, Chopin, even 
the Italian Baroque await you for a mere pittance. Buying 
cheap, and selling dear only requires knowledge of a few 
simple cosmic truths. 

The snobbism' that “foreign means better” has long 


‘been an axiom for classical music lovers. With the 


American dollar sinking abroad, import record prices are 
often preclusive. Sadly, the recent deterioration of the fine 
arts seems to have extended to the world of stereophonic 


reproduction. Deutsche Grammophon and Phillips just 
aren’t what they used to be. Surface noise seems more 
apparent and discs themselves a bit thinner. Of equal 
importance is the question of whose interpretation of 
Vivaldi you wish to embrace and fondly welcome into your 
little home. 

Obviously, taste is a highly personal affair. Just don’t 
expect that firey German or snotty English recordings 
are always superlative. Look at the labels for the artists. 
You would’t think of having all your clothes made by Levi 
Strauss, so why have all your music recorded by Von 
Karajan? Performers such as Brem, Serkin, Casal, Gould 
and Ormandy. to name a few. are available on recordings 
costing one-half to one-third the price of foreign pressings. 

Patriotism and “applied economics” cries out that it is 
your duty to support domestic industry and create jobs for 
out-of-work liberal arts students. Why foolishly throw 
away money on present. and soon-to-be outdated, means 
of sound reproduction? Budget. label prices allow one the 
freedom of guilt necessary to buy Brahms or Mozart on a 


whim. Obviously some pressings are just unacceptable, 
but let us remember, in the words of Groucho Marx, that, 
“they laughed at Robert Fulton when he invented the 
steam boat.” 

Odyssey pressings of baroque music seem consistently 
excellent. Many of their recordings of Mozart, Bach and 
Telemann flute sonatas are releases or expensive ERATO 
European recordings. These are cheaper versions of the 
recordings that French consumers pay $12.50 for in Paris. 
The French flutist Jean-Pierre Rampal will be found on 
many of these recordings. 

Odyssey pressings of Italian chamber music, at least to 
this writer, have proved evocative enough to transcend even 
miserable dormitory rooms. Odyssey recordings entitled 
Masters of the Italian Baroque,” ‘Music for the Baroque 
Oboe” and “Two Trio Sonatas for Two Violins and 
Continuo” by Vivaldi are so good that this writer should 
offer to buy back the copies from dissatisfied listeners. 
Sadly. I just can’t do things like that: but just imagine how 

, good they are.O 


Good Food...if You’re 


by Lin-Yi-Tang Goldfarb 


The trip from Cape. Cod to Budapest is long and 
expensive unless you live in Soquel, where the Down East 
Restaurant is now Piroska’s. 

Intimate without being crowded, the table arrangements 
have been carried over,while (it seems) new carpets and 
wall hangings have shifted the setting. With Dvorak’s 
“Slavonic Dances” in the background we were warmly 
greeted and efficiently seated, even without reservations. 
Dinner prices ranged from $4.95 for beef goulash to $8.50 
for a scallop dish, and included appetizer, soup (which 
varies daily) and an entree with two or more vegetables/ 
starches. Coffee or tea completes the repast. 


—Food 


We were seated at a table for two, which was covered 
with an embroidered tablecloth and upon which sat a fresh 
carnation and a small, votive candle. The young waitress 
presented us with the menu and announced the specials of 
the evening—a halibut dish and pork goulash. 

The wine list included a range of California varietals, most 
reasonably priced. We chose a Mirassou 1978 Monterey 
Reisling, at $5.50, to accompany our meal. Being the most 
unusual combination of gourment and gourmand this side of 
the Maginot Line, my partner in crime and piggydom and I 
ordered Piroska’s Fatale ($14.95 for two) and extra dishes 
so that we could simultaneously puff up and experience a 
range of the kitchen’s offerings. 


Our waitress started us off on the appetizer. A small 
mound of chopped chicken livers and one of liptauer— 
cream cheese flavored with caraway seeds, garlic and 
paprika, was kept company by toasted, thinly sliced bagel 
rounds. The two spreads were well-flavored and did much to 
take the edge off our appetite. The carrot and celery sticks, 
radishes and lone scallion on the same plate could have been 
eliminated or more freshly and interestingly cut and served. 

We then shared one another’s bowl of soup. The first was 
a potato-leek offering in which the ingredients were finely 
chopped and cooked in a parsley-seasoned and slightly 
thickened broth. The other soup was vegetable, served hot 
and filled with slices of fresh parsnips, carrots and what I 
took to be spaetzle. Both soups were homemade and served 
with two small loaves of sliced freshly baked bread. One 
was an Irish soda bread with caraway seeds, the other was 
whole wheat. If a crumb was left, it certainly was not by 
design. 

Our entree arrived on a wooden platter and consisted of 
thinly sliced, breaded and fried veal, two different cuts and 
preparations of pork, ans slices of Hungarian sausage. 
These were accompanied by lemon slices, rice-pea risotto, 
Hungarian potatoes and fried red cabbage. 

The cannned sweet pickles and beet garnishes could have 
been left out, since they added nothing to the ambience of the 
dish. While some of the cuts of meat were a bit tough, and the 
underlying vegetables/starches were indistinctive in them- 
selves, the combination blended well, and was hot and 
freshly prepared. The Langos ($1.00), Hungarian Bread, 
was an utter delight. Two puffy fried bread ovals arrived, hot 
and salted, with a fresh garlic clove on top to be rubbed over 
its surface. How much rubbing you do depends on your fear 


The Hueand Cry of 
Siouxsie and the 


Banshees 


| <a nN eR RR AT CIDE I | 
by Wayne Francis Tackabury 


It would be a safe wager that there is nothing that Siouxsie 
Sioux, lead singer of England’s Siouxsie and the Banshees, 
is more tired of than comparisons between her and Grace 
Slick, something reviewers never fail to make when speak- 
ing of the group. The early Jefferson Airplane with Slick 
sound nothing like the Banshees, but it is an illuminating 
comparison nevertheless. In 1967, all anybody who might 
try to dismiss the San Francisco psychedelic sound away as 
some lightweight teen experimental rock sound had to do 
was listen to the Airplane’s landmark album Surrealistic 
Pillow to get their head turned around several thousand 
degrees. On songs like ‘““White Rabbit” and “Somebody to 
Love,” Slick’s vocals soared like an hallucinatory comet 


into galaxies far beyond what had been charted by other | °° 


innovators. Likewise, over a decade later, an English punk 


scene which had seen the rise and self-destruction of the Sex 
Pistols, and was running strong on the Clash, Buzzcocks | 
and literally hundreds of others less known, was set on its | 


ear by the Banshees’ debut album, The Scream. 

Even the most rabid anti-new wavers found it impossible 
to ignore the spellbinding Siouxsie, sounding like a Gothic 
witch being buried alive in some insane and inevitable 


social ritual. This unsettling impression was reinforced by : 
lyrics which, even when they spoke of the mundane modern |: 


plastic life, ran along a much more disturbed vein than the f°. 
cliched “I’m-so-bored-with-the-suburbs” sentiments of their | — 


less-inspired punk contemporaries: 
I'm sorry that I hit you 

But my string snapped 

I'm sorry I disturbed your cat-nap 
but whilst finishing a chore 

I asked myself “what for” 

Then something snapped 

I had a relapse...a suburban relapse. 


Pop Music-— 


Hungary 


of vampires. Covered with butter, it was a true taste 
sensation. A side order of cucumber salad (50¢)—mar- 
inated cucumbers covered with a dollop of sour cream and 
paprika—was less successful. f 

We chose two of the desserts ($1.25 each), which are 
changed daily, to cap our meal. One was a whipped cream, 
blueberry cheesecake with walnuts in the crust and on the 
top. It was fresh, superb in its taste blendings and worth a 
second helping. The chocolate pecan pie was too rich, even 
for tastes which are far from effete. 

The bill, including two bottles of wine, and the many extra 
dishes (exclusive of tip).came to $31.90. (Please remember 

that if we stuck to the given dinner, which is more than ample 
for most mortals, the bill would have been in the $15 range.) 

As a whole, our experience at Piroska’s was a pleasure 
both for the uniqueness and general high quality of the 
cuisine and the gracious knowledgeable service. 

I would rank this restaurant as a 7, just below that of the 
very best Santa Cruz has to offer (a “best” which is far more 
expensive than Piroska’s). Small carpings: paper napkins 
were served rather than cloth, individual plates for bread 
and butter were lacking and the dinnerware looked like it 
originally served at a Ken Kesey cook-in rather than in a 
Hungarian bistro. 

Jack Shelton who writes (or wrote) restaurant reviews in 
the Bay Area, makes it a rule to attend a restaurant at least 
three time before writing a review. I should do this as well. 
Given the economics of the times and the restaurant 
turnover in this area, that fairness in attendance before 
reporting is difficult to achieve. 

I will be returning to Piroska’s though. With small 
reservation, it was a fine meal and an enjoyable evening. 


The Scream covered other familar new wave subjects 
with a new sort or power, such as totalitarianism (“Metal is 
tough, metal will sheen/metal will rule in my master 
scheme’’) and love, with “‘Carcass,”’ a chilling tale of a 
butcher’s carnal love for the animal corpses in his freezer: 
“In love with your stumps/in love with the bleeding/in love 
with the pain/that you once felt/ as you became a carcass.” 
Siouxsie wasn’t the only distinctive element of The Scream: 
the three other members of the Banshees created a highly 
original sound, one more piece of evidence that here are an 
infinite number of ways to play four chords in a rock format. 
And the work of Steve Lillywhite on the album turned him 
into one of the most sought-after young producers in 
England. 

The album’s release was the result of a long and arduous 
search for a recording contract by a band which had been 
around since the early 1976 days of London’s infamous 100 
Club. This venue also served as the launching pad for the 
Clash and Sex Pistols, who took the original drummer for 
the Banshees, Sid Vicious, as their bassist, the rest being 
history. The Banshees’ first performance at the 100 Club, 
with Vicious and a few other musicians who happened to be 
around at the time (Siouxsie and bassist Steven Severin are 
the only two from this who stayed in the group) was a pretty 
good indication that this was to be a quite different group, the 


- performance consisting primarily of a 35-minute open 


improvisation on The Lord’s Prayer. Within half a year they 
were the most talked-about unsigned act on the London 
scene, with Siouxsie’s icy compulsion and the hypnotic 
metal-on-metal of their songs. After a year of extensive 
searching for a label, they were signed to Englich Polydor 
Records and their first single, “Hong Kong Gardens,” was 
snatced up by punks and non-punks alike, both struck by the 
song’s originality. A tacky oriental tuned percussion intro is 
devoured by John Mckay’s crashing guitar as Siouxsie 
comes in with a portrait of an East Asian country depraved 
by Western imperialism: “Junk floats on polluted water/An 
old custom to sell your daughter/Would you like No.23/ 
Leave your yens on the counter, please.” Critically well- 
received and selling nominally well, the “Hong Kong 
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Miore Siouxsie... 


Gardens” single raised a demand for a Banshees album. 
That album, released in September, 1978, was The Scream, 
which was roundly proclaimed as a full rock classic, and 


Join Hands challenges the listener more than their pre- 
vious stuff, but no band ever remains good by staying static; 
with this album, the Banshees take what they are doing to its 


it is a feisty and difficult 
record, one which covers 
some of the same 


©> i which immediatety shot the Banshees to the top of the _ logical limit without really exceeding it and falling apart 3 th 
™ British album charts. Banshees concerts were sold out altogether. In many ways it is to The Scream what John the matte material as ; e) 
as within hours of being announced after this point, ~ the nso (ex-Johnny Rotten) new group Public Image, their other stuff, butina 
_f@ American release version of The Scream (which features .’s album is to the Sex Pistols album. fe) 
hg ® fe Hong Kong Gardens” as well as the material on the British Either way, Join Hands turned out to be an ironic title for isa a ch more ab = ract and St 
aa 2 version), released some months later, did not sell badly, the new album as on the day of its release, an incident minute way, which has 
dy either, considering the traditional conservatism of US occured which ended in the storming out of the band of hd 
Ly 2 record buyers. guitarist John McKay and drummer Kenny Morris. Prior to ere rked some criticism hi 
ult 5 A year and two singles later, Siouxsie and the Banshees _ playing a gig in Aberdeen, the Banshees were making an in- for being “artsy” and fe 
at z have released their second album, Join Hands. If nothing _ store appearance at a local record shop. When the store ran self<indul t se 
4 i CO I else, this new album proves that they are certainly not the out of copies of the album, the band’s manager, Nils SSS: tf 
Hi | stuff that a sellout power pop band are made of (as if Stevenson, sold the store a box of the band’s promotional mt 
i bi anybody thought they were), but has recieved a lot of copies, which the store commenced to sell at well below the 
t i es criticism for other reasons. It is a feisty and difficult record, normal price. McKay took exception to selling promo and Severin with the difficult and as yet uncompleted task of 
Ap} @) fm one which covers some of the same thematic material as copies, and he reacted. To stop doing this, Siouxsie hit him finding suitable permanent replacements. An American ; 
pt Oo. their other stuff, but in a much more abstract and minute _and he stormed out, taking Morris with him. Returning to tour scheduled to begin this month has been postponed ; 
ips — [i way, which has sparked some criticism for being ‘“‘artsy” the hotel, the other Banshees discovered McKay’s and indefinitely. ; 
1a T fj and self-indulgent, betrayed in interviews by Siouxsie’s Morris’ tour passes on the bed and the two musicians gone, But Siouxsie seems to indicate in interviews of the past : 
a w expressed abhorrence of the word “art.” A lot of that and the two have not been heard from since rolling up their several weeks that the band is definitely to continue. One ; 
J a E criticism focuses on a 15-minute version of that ‘“Lord’s _ taxi window on Stevenson’s arm, yelling “Wecan’ttake the certainly hopes that the band is definitely to continue. One : 
Ca © i Prayer” jam, although I personally find that cut, along with _ pressure!” They left over two years ofhard work and 20sold _certainly hopes that they can soar high once again and that 
Ve a > ‘the rest of this new record, quite fascinating. The record out concerts through-out the UK behind them. the American tour can happen soon. One of the most ( 
a = §@ does, after all, include “Icon” and “Playground Twist,” two Perhaps the inevitable result of the combination of four surging and dramatic groups to emerge from the new wave, ( 
a O Bi of the group’s most immediately arresting songs ever. such fiery musical personalities, the split has left Siouxsie the Banshees would be sorely missed.0 : 
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Letters Cont. 


male student who wished to offer it was 
unwilling or unable to demonstrate any 
competence in the area. (We don’t wish 
to challenge Ms. Gamel Orlandi’s “‘cred- 
entials.’’ but the task force which reviewed 
the proposal was unaware of her own 
expertise in the area of lesbian literature 
and had to rely on the judgement of two 
of its own members who did have a 
substantial background in the field.) 

Another reason for questioning the 
wisdom of offering that particular course 
had already been approved and scheduled 
for the same quarter. In our judgement, it 
seemed academically irresponsible. and 
therefore unrespectable. to offer such 
similar courses in such a specialized 
area at the same time. 

The course in question was in fact 
approved by the Women’s Studies Col- 
lective, based on the faculty sponsor's 
recommendation and the desire to be fair 
to the student involved. It is, however. 
worth mentioning that the seminar was 
under-enrolled and, judging from course 
evaluations, not well received. 

It is deceptive to imply. as Ms. Gamel 
Orlandi does, that the Women’s Studies 
Collective has not wished to make great- 
er use of faculty and student resources 
on campus. In our combined experience. 
which covers the program from its incep- 
tion to last spring, we have seen the 
collective repeatedly and actively seek 
faculty support and guidance. (Incidental- 
ly. more help from the faculty in planning 
curriculum, for example. would have 
been most valuable in solving problems 
like that mentioned above.) However. the 
collective’s solicitations, while some- 
times met with verbal support, were only 
rarely met with faculty involvement. 

We appreciate the opportunity to clarify 
this issue. 

Nadia Bledsoe 
Karen Rotkin 


METAPHYSICAL 
BLINDNESS 


Dear CHP staff: 

RE: Bridgeman research project and 
accusations of torture which appeared in 
your last issue (11/2) under “Letters.” 

These cats are made to endure, if not 
tortuous conditions in the words of Bridge- 
man, his assistants and their accusers, then 


certainly conditions which are detrimental - 


to their well being. 

One easily assumes that if these cats 
were able to speak for themselves they 
would undoubtedy find a caged existence 
intolerable regardless of the pronounce- 
ments made by the USDA, NIH or the 
University Animal Care Officer. Since 
these cats, as well as other animals, cannot 
speak for themselves, we must act on their 
behalf. 

Succinctly, do animals have the right not 
to be harmed or treated in a manner which 
is not detrimental to their well being and 
development? YES. Specifically, what 
genuine merit is derived from this re- 
search? If one historically reviews Univer- 
sity research projects, few justify the tor- 
ment visited upon the animal(s) involved. I 
Suggest to those persons conducting this 
research that they may be suffering from a 
metaphysical blindness born of too severe 
a discipline. 

Cary Seiden 
Individual 


TREACHERY 
ADMIRED 


Dear CHP Staff. 

My peculiar admiration for anything treach- 
erous and my own proliferating pseudonym 
are causing me serious trouble, this time 
regarding the last CHP arts section. Have 
the reviewers Heidi Price and Miles Payne 
been observed in the flesh: are they persons? 
Their two conjoined articles. “* Would You 
Take Off His Pants?” (and I still can’t tell 
whose are intended) and ‘JS: Bach from 
the Dead”’ were a cut above the usual in 
arts criticism, taken one at a time. (And so 
was Ethel’s, but trios confuse me. so I'll 
drop her with the comment that she writes 
as well as Heidi and Miles but is too 
cheerful over her mother.) 

This talent in itself. even viewed as the 
product of three writers, is suspicious. But 
if these critiques are seen properly as one 
article, the careful observer will be nearly 
blinded, as I was. I'll be sorely disappointed 
if the three turn out to be entities after all. 

But I neglect to provide a basis for my 
admiration. It lies in such sideliners and 
tags as “the last eleven years” or “general 
and irritating categories,” for a start, in 
Heidi's article: and “a span of some 250 
years’ or “‘a onetime jailbird even” or 
“mightily,” for a start, in Payne’s article. 

Needless to say, a quivering creature 
who finds so much meaning in truncated 
chunks of sentence will be utterly floored 
at the occasional ordinary section of such 
reviews. I say this to comfort those who 
might accuse me alternately of sluggishness 
and exoticism. or other problems. 

The last time I grew so very perceptive 
about the habits of symbolists, everything 
in my life was reduced to the number 37. If 
I hazarded a glance at a mailbox, lo, it was 
number 37. If I dared to count some 
collection of mine, it would invariably 
have 37 members. When / call style 
“instantly recognizable,” I refer to some- 
thing of this nature, and fear for my heart, 
which lately is weaker and even more 
unbelieving at the intrusion of the dream 
into my deserted life. 

For those who request translation, I say. 
hats off to all three of these arts reviewers. 
Maybe even if they turn out to be of base 
clay. To those who don’t. I say, will you 
send a numerologist to my door, should a 
thing of much merciful knowledge exist. 

Sincerely, 
Don Tomas Dudoso Encarnacion del 
Desierto de Esperanza 


BIASED 
WRITING 


Dear CHP Staff, 

Seldom have I seen such biased writing 
as shown in the series on Zionism. It is the 
sort of propoganda being disseminated by 
the Arab Embassies or the Soviet press. 
From the opening lines in the first article it 
was obvious that the purpose of the articles 
was to show how the bad-bad Jews took 
advantage of the good Arabs. After paying 
lip-service to the plight of the Jews in 
Czarist Russia, and later in Hitler Germany, 
the articles went on to show how the 
Zionists moved into Palestine and pushed 
the Arabs aside. 

The article showed that the Jews were 
being persecuted in many countries, and 
that other countries would do nothing to 
help. Some found a haven in their ancestral 
home— Palestine. 

The writer shows little concern for the 
plight of the Jews. offers no solution to the 
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refugee status of most European Jews, but 
seems to be concerned only with Arabs 
who didn’t like the Jews coming to Palestine. 
The writer does not suggest an alternative. 

The second article tells about the in- 
creased immigration of Jews into Palestine 
and the growing unhappiness of the Arab 
population. In a horrendous. dishonest 
distortion of history. the writer gives statis- 
tics to indicate the large numbers of Arabs 
that left the area after Israel became a 
nation. It sounds horrible if one accepts 
only the “history” given here. 

How can one write honestly about the 
year 1948 without mentioning the following: 

The United Nations divided Palestine 
into two states—one Arab. one Jewish. 
The Jews accepted the decision and set up 
the state of Israel: the Arabs refused and 
began war to seize all of Palestine. 

Israel was invaded by armies from Egypt, 
Syria. Jordan, and other states. 

This war of invasion. which the writer 
conveniently omits, helped to create many 
refugees. including many Jews in Arab 
countries who now felt insecure and fled to 
Israel. 

The areas that were to become the Arab 
state in Palestine were annexed by Jordan 
and Egypt (The West Bank and Gaza.) At 
no time between 1948 and 1967 did these 
occupying Arab nations make a move to 
set up an independent Arab Palestinian 
state. It was only after the six-day war in 
1967 when these areas were occupied by 
Israel, that the Arab states began talking 
about an independent state on the West 
Bank and the Gaza strip. 

The writer is entitled to his pro-Arab 
bias, but at least be honest in its presenta- 
tion. 

Jack Stein 
Santa Cruz 


EXCRUTIATING 
PAYNE 


Dear Editor, 

Classical music has a history of being 
misunderstood by and consequently alien- 
ating for a certain segment of society, this 
perhaps being due to a lack of informed 
contact, and a strange aura of “‘profession- 
alism” which is also misunderstood. Ignor- 
ance is not a severe detriment to listening 
to and enjoying this music, for we a/l/ start 
out with inexperienced ears. An open mind 
is needed; without it one cannot open 
oneself to the myriad of beautiful and 
sensitive modes of expression within our 
particular culture, let alone the cultures of 
other nations. But ignorance, under the 
guise of knowledge and objectivity, can 
and does wreak havoc. 

Your reviewers of classical music have 
in almost every case been guilty of present- 
ing themselves with an aura of knowledge- 
ability, while simultaneously revealing a 
virtually complete ignorance of that which 
they are reviewing. I speak especially in 
reference to the review in your October 
25th issue, where a certain Miles. Payne 
(who is Miles Payne?) exhibits the charac- 
teristic lack of knowledge concerning music 
of the baroque era, of JS Bach, and of 
Bach’s Cello suites in particular, is an 
exceedingly brutal manner with such gems 
as, “The problem with ‘unaccompanied’ is 
like that of ‘unemployed’, where the solution 
is to provide employment.” 

Mr. Payne, where did you get an idea 
like that? Thousands upon thousands of 
people have listened to these suites (and 
others by Bach) over the span of 250 years, 
and have sat in awe and wonder at the 
fascinating degree of expressiveness and 
emotion that Bach put into these suites. 


‘also pleased, although he said measures 


For you to give the impression that these 
suites were not, are not, and will not be 
intended to be played as they were com- 
posed is not only injurious to those people 
who have not yet had the opportunity to 
marvel in the rich and inventive counter- 
point, but an atrocity to those who already 
have felt the profound level of musical 
expression that lies within them. 


The list of uniformed off-the-wall com- 

ments goes on and on. Were it enough to 
delineate each one of them, then the injur- 
ious misconceptions of Mr. Payne could be 
dismissed without further comment. But 
Mr.. Miles Payne is not an isolated sore, 
but a manifestation of a larger illness which 
has infected many CHP contributors. The 
self proclaimed critics and commentators 
of the state and stages of human affairs 
who offer their opinions as concrete obser- 
vations and/or verbatim truth quoted from 
God knows where are doing your paper no 
favor. 

I am profoundly insulted by Miles Payne, 
and by your action of printing his off-the- 
wall babble. If it were only for me...but it 
isn’t. Your paper is a forum for news and 
opinion, and because of your influence on 
the reading public I would think that you 
would keep the two separae. If you would 
like a concert of classical music reviewed, I 
and countless others who live, love and 
breathe music would be grateful and happy 
to present an informative, yet only moder- 
ately biased account of said concert. There 
are music students at this University, who 
like myself are involved in intensive study 
with music. I am unable to speak for them, 
but this I know: your inadequately inform- 
ed reviewers have disturbed many people 


~ in the past, and Miles Payne is not less an 


annoying example of what a little know- 
ledge can do. Please, I beg of you, stop 
assaulting us with ignorance. 


cont from page 11 

George Stavis, head of the Laurel 
Community Center, told CHP that the vote 
is “a mandate for a diverse community.” 
Although he was “surprised to see it didn’t 
go by more than a 2-1 margin,” Stavis was 
“very pleased.” He called the vote “very 
significant,” in a time of little public in- 
terest in government. He added that the 
measures passed because “‘we put together 
a coalition of public and private interests.” 

Andy Schiffron, administrative assis- 
tant to county supervisor Gary Patton was 


were “certainly not a cure-all.” Schiffron 
called Santa Cruz “unique” in the public 
call for low-rent housing. 

Neither Stavis nor Schiffron fear an 
influx of out-of-county residents who could 
who could take advantage of the new low- 
rent units. ; 

Anti-busing candidate E. Wayne Moore 
retained his seat on the Board of Trustees 
of the Pajaro United School District in last 
Tuesday’s election. 

One of the issues in the race—in which 
both candidates were UCSC graduates— 
was the presumed effectiveness of a plan to 
desegregate 12 schools in Pajaro Valley. 

Moore believes that the plan, proposed 
by the Pajaro Community Desegregation 
Advisory Committee, reflects the broadest 
possible outlook available in the area. His 
opponent, Michael Ellison, held that the 
plan would do nothing to end segregation 
in the district. 
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FREE SEMINAR Nov. 13. 20. 27. “Sharing the 
Journey” dealing with all types of relationships. 
Phone Barry or Joyce Vissell at 688-6666 for 
information. 


MINORITY GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 
The National Science Foundation 1980 Announce- 
ment for their Minority Graduate Fellowships has 
arrived and is available in the Career Planning 


Center. The NSF will award 50 of these new three- 


year fellowships as one means of increasing the 
number of practicing scientists who are members of 
ethnic minority groups which traditionally have been 
underrepresented in the advanced levels of the 
Nation’s science talent pool. The application dead- 
line is November 29, 1979. Don’t miss this oppor- 
tunity! Think about next year NOW! 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS IN SCIENCE 
The National Science Foundation Information bul- 
letin and the Preliminary Application form are now 
available at the Career Planning and Placement 
Center (Central Services 123). The preliminary 
application must be completed first and sent to the 
Fellowship Office in order to obtain the official 
Fellowship Application instructions. NSF Fellow- 
ships are awarded for study or work leading to 
master’s or doctoral degrees in the mathematical, 
physical, medical. biological. engineering, and soci 
al sciences, and in the history and philosophy of 
science. The filing deadline is November 29. 1979. 


PSYCHOLOGY STUDENTS Which area of 
psychology are YOU going into? Don’t know? Let 
us help you figure it out...Michael Jablon, Career 


Open 


CREAM PIE 


_ Sun. - Thurs. 11:30-9:00 
Everyday Fri. & Sat. 11:30-10:00 


among our featured entrees... 


* FLATLAND TACO 
A scrumptious biend of almonds, peanuts, sun- 
flower & sesame seeds mixed with tomato sauce, 
garlic, onions, peppers, herbs and spices in a corn 
tortilla. A Tortilla Flats original! 


* SHRIMP BURRITO COMBINATION 


Brown. rice, vegetables, jack & cheddar cheeses 
& homemade enchilada sauce. covered with 
shrimp and rolled in a flour tortilla with cheese on 
top — plus a salad and rice and beans. 

- @ among our amazing desserts... 


* BLUEBERRY-BANANA 


* CHOCOLATE CHEESE CAKE 
TWO LOCATIONS 

4724 SOQUEL DRIVE, SOQUEL 476-1754 

1230 MISSION ST., SANTA CRUZ 

423-9844 
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Advisor in Psychology. will be at the Career 
Planning Center twice weekly in the afternoons. 
from 1-5 pm Thursdays and Fridays. Call X2183 
for an appointment if you would like to talk with 
him, or drop by. 


LECTURE UC Berkeley professor to talk on 
social context of sound change. Leanne Hinton, a 
specialist in Native American languages and assist- 
ant professor of linguistics at UC Berkeley, will give 
a colloquium on Thursday, November 15 at 7:30 
pm in Stevenson College room 237A. Her talk. a 
part of an ongoing series of guest lectures sponsored 
by the linguistics board. will be entitled “*Iritaba’s 
Gift: An Investigation of a Sound Shift in Upland 
Yuman.”’ Prof. Hinton will discuss the dating of a 
sound change by means of historical documents and 
the relationship of the change to social and political 
events of the time. 


PETITION DRIVE for a nuclear-free Santa Cruz 
is on! 10,000 signatures on petitions are required to 
put on the June. 1980 ballot an initiative to, 1) ban 
the production and testing of components of nuclear 
weapons systems in Santa Cruz County. and 2) 
establish an Industrial Conversion Commission to 
aid the transfer of nuclear weapons related facilities 
to uses of public benefit over a five-year period. 
Intitiative for Alternatives to Nuclear Weapons 
Production needs your help. We need help gather- 
ing signatures, staffing the office, putting out liter- 
ature and raising money. We also need financial 
help. Call the office at 423-0522. or write to 
IANWP. c/o PO Box 2324. Santa Cruz. Ca. 
95063. 
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RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE Friday. Novem- 
ber 16, 12-5 pm, E. Field House. Volunteers to 
help with the blood drive needed. Call 429-4446. 
SEMINAR On employment opportunities for wo- 
men. Experience a new way of looking at ‘“* Women’s 
Work:”’ what it is and where you find it. Find out if 
age is a factor in the workplace and what your 
experiences are really worth! Find out on Tuesday, 
November 13 at 10 am in the Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge when the Career Planning and Placement 
Center and the Women’s Re-entry Center present 
these outstanding speakers: Jill Spear, Advocates 
for Women, San Francisco; Margie Feldman, 
Outreach for Women, Santa Cruz: Sandra Mock. 
Women’s Resource Center, Santa Cruz: Lydia 
Smith Segal. Employment Counselor, Monterey. 
Call X2183 to sign up. 


CALIFORNIA OIL PROFITS COALITION 
is conducting a state-wide initiative campaign to tax 


_ the excess profits of oil conpanies operating within 


the state. The local signature gathering drive is 
being orchestrated by Santa Cruz based activist 
Tim Jenkins, who states. ‘This initiative offers an 
opportunity for the people of this state to let the oil, 
companies know that they will no longer tolerate 
outrageous profits coming out of the pocket of the 
California consumer.’” CAL-OPEC intends to rely 
on a grassroots campaign involving volunteers 
throughout the state to help gather the signatures. 
Assistance is needed to beat off the big money 
campaign promised by the big oil companies. For 
more info. call Tim or Carolyn at 426-1091. 


REVEL AND FEAST The Society for Creative 
Anachronisms cordially invites the populace of the 
surrounding villages to its Sth annual Medieval 
Revel and Potluck Feast. to be held on Saturday. 
November 10th at 6 pm in the Crown- Merrill Rec 
Room. All participants are respectfully requested 
to come dressed appropriately for the Middle Ages. 
Food, games. singing. and more. No cover, but 
donations gratefully accepted. 


NAPA HOSPITAL SEMINAR November 14 
and 2:30 in the Academic Senate Conference 
Room (Central Services). the Napa State Hospital 
Seminar will take place. You will be able to hear 
about the miles of red-tape encountered every day. 
the relationships you will have with patients, doc- 
tors, staff, etc.. and every other aspect of this 
intemnship. Be prepared to ask questions about your 
stay there—there is a lot to soak up once you get 
there, and the insights you will gain from attending 
this seminar are invaluable. Deadline for applica- 
tion: November 15. 


SOLAR ENERGY WORKSHOP The Santa 
Cruz Alternative Energy Co-op announces the 
third in a series of five workshops on the construc- 
tion of low cost. flat plate solar collectors for 
heating water for your bath, pool or hot tub. The 
workshop will be held at Club Zayante, Saturday 
No. 10 at 10 am. Conducting the workshop will be 
local builder and researcher John Golder. The 
basics of solar plumbing. plazing and installation 
considerations will be discussed as well as element- 
ary thermodynamics. A brief slide show will be 
included. The workshop costs $10. or $5 if you are 
co-op member. Interested persons are encouraged 
to contact the Santa Cruz Alternative Energy Co- 
op at 475-6868, or call John Golder. evenings, at 
423-3064. cas 


ATTENTION Teachers! Professors! Faculty! 
Mentors! Gurus! October 31st has passed, so your 
time is up! It is the yearly expiration date for those 
of you who hold Educational Placement Files. To 
keep your file Active it is time to re-new by paying 
Annual Fees. If you are actively seeking work in a 
educational setting it is especially important that 
sending out your file is not delayed because it is 
Inactive. Visit or write soon to up-date your file with 
current addresses and new letters of recommenda- 
tion. The annual fees are $20. for UC graduates and 
PhD candidates. or $35. for others. If you have not 
established a file and have a teaching credential (or 
will have one by June) see Kathy Sherman in the 
Carcer Planning and Placement Center. Central 
Services Rm. 123. X2183 to set up an Official 
Educational Placement File. 


NOBEL PRIZE WINNER TO SPEAK Herbert 
C. Brown, winner of the Nobel Prize in Chemistry 
will be on campus Monday to give atalk on Recent 
Developments in Hydroboration.”* The talk will be 
at Thimann 3 at 11:45- alt are-welcome. > - ~ 


JOURNALISM SEMINAR Want to be a big- 
time. honest-to-goodness JOURNALIST? Get all 
the opinions on the ins and outs of professional 
reporting from who's been there. Cindy Milstein, 
UCSC senior, will give a seminar on her internships 
at the LA Times and the San Jose Mercury this 
Friday at 3:30 pm. It’s sponsored by Cooperative 
Education (Central Services building). Both intern- 
ships are available this year. If you want to talk 
copy, stop by Cooperative Education this Friday. 


PERFORMANCE The Aberdeen Players will be 
presenting the production “‘ The Roar of the Grease- 
paint—the Smell of the Crowd.” on November 17. 
18, 23,24. 25, at8 pm. Performance is at the Laurel 
Community Center, 301 Center Street, Santa 
Cruz. ‘Roar...’ is a musical entertainment by Leslie 
Bricusse and Anthony Newley. authors of the hit 
show “Stop the World—I Want To Get Off” 
“Roar...” is being directed by Tom Busk. Tickets 
are $3.50 for adults. $2.50 for students and seniors. 
They will be on sale at the door. or can be purchased 
at Santa Cruz Box Office. More info: 110 Walnut, 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060. 


INTRODUCTION TO MEDITATION A free 
introduction to Siddha Meditation will be offered 
Wednesday, November 14. at 7:15 pm inthe home 
of Jane and Mel McBride, 215 Elva Drive. Aptos. 
Swami Narayanananda, who has lectured exten- 
sively in the Bay Area, will present the program. 
which will include an opportunity to experience 
Siddha Meditation. There will be opportunity to 
share experiences and to ask questions. For infor- 
mation, call 688-1665 or 426-0592. 


RUGBY TOURNAMENT First Annual UC 
Santa Cruz Regional Rugby Tournament. Eleven 
Bay Area teams competing for the regional champ- 
ionship and mérits for the National Championship. 
Saturday, November |0. 7 am to 6 pm at the East 
Field House. Also featuring a Women’s Rugby 
Exhibition, UCSC vs. Stanford. Following will be 
a barbeque at the Field House. At 9 pm, dance to 
the music of “Mongoose” at Merrill College: re- 
freshments. 


WOMENS ART EXHIBIT Resources for Wo- 
men, Inc. provides exhibit space for local women 
artists on the office walls. They hope to make 
women’s art more visible in Santa Cruz through 
monthly showings. The November show will open 
November |. and the reception for the artists will be 
Friday. November 9 from 5 to 7 pm at Resources 
for Women, 104 Walnut Ave., Suite 212. The 
exhibit is open weekdays 9-5. For more informa- 
tion contact: Beth Chaparral or Karen Gross. 429- 
1627. Resources for Women will start a life draw- 
ing group Wednesday. November 7 from 7 to 10 
pm. For more information call Karen Gross, 429- 
1627 or 423-9064. 


WORLD PEACE CELEBRATION OM circle. 
music, wine and cheese. Sunday. Nov. ! 1. 7:30 pm. 
First United Methodist Church, 250 California St. 
Santa Cruz. Doors close at 7:45 sharp. Contact 
Holly Rauen. 426-2869 


~ 


MYTHS AND MISCONCEPTIONS about rape 
and sexual assault. A discussion with Gill Green- 
site. UCSC Rape Prevention and Education Co- 
ordinator. on the causes of rape and what you can 
do to prevent it. Both sexes welcome. Monday. 
November | 2th at the Merrill Connection. 


GOODWILL PLEA A free pass to any ride on the 
Santa Cruz Boardwalk will be given for every bag of 
usable clothing or pound of toys brought to a 
Goodwill Attended Collection Center or store 
November | through December 16. Persons who 
donate goods can earn up to five free passes for rides 
of their choice on the boardwalk. The ride tickets 
will be valid through February 24. For additional 
information on the drive or Goodwill Attended 
Collection Center locations, persons may call 423- 
8611 weekdays from 8 am to 4:30 pm. 


RE-ENTRY WOMEN Workshop in “Public 
Speaking” with Marge Bunyard of the Saratoga 
School Board. Thursday, November 15th at noo: 


_in the Women's Re-Entry Lounge. : 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


TYPING 
IBM SELECTRIC. Reasonable rates. Call 335- 
5744, 


‘EXPERIENCED PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
Papers, theses, manuscripts, anything. Convenient 
(on campus). Minor editing, work guaranteed, 
paper supplied. Marci, 423-1291. 


CRISP AND CLEAR TYPING. Fast high quality 
service. We correct spelling and punctuation. IBM 
typewriters. Guaranteed work. Low prices. 423- 
8258. 


FOREST TYPING AND EDITING. Exception- 
al work. Former. correspondent for TIME and 
FORTUNE magazines. Satisfied people include: 
Nancy Tanner and Roger Keesing, anthropolo- 
gists; Richard Musgrave, Harvard economist; Aba- 
lone Alliance; plus students and faculty at 
UCSC, UCSB, and the University of Chicago. 
IBM Correcting Selectric. Fairly priced. Bobbi 
Pearson. 688-6475. 


-PROFESSIONAL TYPING. Quick, accurate 
and efficient service at reasonable rates. Paper and 
minor editing included free. Deborah, 425-0398. 


THE IMPECCABLE TYPIST, specializing in 
academic reports, returns to serve UCSC faculty 
and students. IBM Correcting Selectric. Prompt 
service. 426-5425. 


EFFICIENT/ACCURATE theses, dissertations, 
term papers, legal briefs, tables, questionnaires, 
financial reports, etc. Edit spelling, etc. Exper- 
ienced Legal Secretary. (408) 476-4951. 


TYPING AND OFFSET PRINTING. IBM Cor- 
recting Selectric. Your choice of type styles. 
Quick—Professional—Accurate. Free pick-up and 
delivery. 688-7024 day or eve. 


TYPING. Just finished over 1000-page manu- 
script with many, many equations, matrices and 
tables for a very satisfied UCD professor. Ready 
for more typing! Nothing too large or too small. 
Fast. Many year’s experience, including foreign 
languages and layout. Close to campus. Nora 
Rogers, 423-9643. 


THUMBPRINTING PROFESSIONAL TYP- 
ING and quality offset printing. Over 30 years 
experience. IBM Correcting Selectric with choice 
of typestyles. Student rates plus free pick-up and 
delivery. Day or eve, 688-7024. 


CAPITOLA TYPIST. Will type your dissertation, 
thesis, poems, papers, stories, novels, resumes, 
letters. Editing available. IBM Selectric. Call Sue, 
475-5606. 


TYPING SERVICE. IBM Selectric Correctible 
plus three different typing elements. $1.00 per 
page. Call Cindy, 475-7641 or 427-3461. 


CRISP AND CLEAR TYPING. Fast high quality 

service. We correct spelling and punctuation. IBM 

2 eit Guaranteed work. Low prices. 423- 
58. 


INSTRUCTION 


SEE WITHOUT GLASSES. Eyesight improve- 
ment training, beginning and advanced, presented 
in an enjoyable, informative, experiential way. 


School of Law 


Saturday will begin with a wholistic understanding 
of the seeing process and eye exercises. Sunday will 
feature sharing of experiences, herbal eyewash 
preparations, eye massage, acupressure and 
psychological approaches to eye health. Nov. 17, 
18, Laurel Community Center, 12-5 pm, $25—one 
day, $40—both days. Instructor Jerry Yanuck. For 
info and pre-reg, call HEARTWOOD INSTI- 
TUTE, 425-7707. 


FRENCH TUTORING, private and group editing 
of term papers, theses, etc. Call Renee or Michael, 
688-0372. Keep trying. 


VIPASSANA INSIGHT MEDITATION. In-’ 
tensive weekend workshop Nov. 9-11 with Dhira- 
vamsa in Santa Cruz. $35. Beginning and advanced 
meditators invited. For more info, call 423-1561 or 
425-0331. 


HEBREW LESSONS for groups or private. All 
levels. In your home or mine. Call for more 
information. Ophira, 335-7411. 


CAMPUS AND COMMUNITY ECKANKAR 
groups invite all seekers to learn more about the 
path of total awareness. Attend the Eckankar 
Regional Seminar Nov. 10-11 at Laurel Com- 
munity Center. Free introductory lecture Sat., 11 
am. Program sessions Saturday afternoon, evening 
and Sunday. $5 donation each session. Call 426- 
2243 afternoons or 426-2909 for information. 


WANTED 
LOOKING FOR ZOOM LENS, 70-150 mm or 
any other lens that will fit Pentax Camera. Call 
Leonard, 423-6141. 


STUDENTS WANTED for experimental nude 
photography—male and female. Prints in exchange 
for modeling. Paul, 423-5571. 


PAYING $10 men’s, women’s class rings. Any 
condition. Will arrange pick-up. Phone toll-free, '1 - 
800-835-2246 anytime. 


FOR RENT 


COUNTRY LODGE available for class over- 
nights. Hot tub, pool. $6 or work exchange. Sunday 
6 pm thru Friday noon. Pescadero, 415-879-0563, 
evenings. 


APARTMENT HOUSE FOR RENT during 
Christmas break. Near Pleasure Point area. $170 
for one or two people. Call 462-1113 and ask for 
Jim. ° 


FOR SALE 


FLY AWAY TO PARTS UNKNOWN with your 
American Airlines discount coupon. A mere $35 
(save $15!!). Such a deal! Call Mike at 426-2682. 


BICYCLE: 531 Reynolds frame-set, half campy, 
Dura-Ace brakes, strong light, cranks, KKT 
pedals, sew-ups. $380 firm. 475-5516. 


HOMEMADE CAMPER SHELL: redwood 
shell fits Toyota, Datsun, etc. Three windows, Two 
sliding. Asking price of construction materials only. 
Must sell. 338-3660, Dave. 


SELF 
HSIEN TAOIST MONASTERY invites you to 
our guided meditation. Experience your inner 


wishes to announce that an admission officer will be on campus 
to speak with anyone interested in pursuing a legal education. 
To arrange an interview or to attend a group session, contact 


the office listed below. 


Date: Thursday, 
November 15, 1979 


Contact: Career Planning & Placement Center 


McHenry Library Building 


energy and improve your self-awareness. Sunday 
evenings. 8pm. By donation. 2696 Glen Canyon 
Road. 438-4045. ; 


BECOMING MORE EFFECTIVE. Learn to 
make a more effective contribution in life through a 
meaningful career in massage, bodywork and 
wholistic health education. Our Massage Practi- 
tioner Certificate Program, Wholistic Health Ed- 
ucator Program and Herbalist Program offer an 
unparalleled opportunity for professional training 
and personal growth. Call 425-7707 for catalog of 
state-approved day and evening programs. Next 
session beings November 19. HEARTWOOD 
WHOLISTIC HEALTH INSTITUTE. 


SCHWARTZ 


STORIES, MONOGATARI, STORIES. For a 
free copy of the Second Sampler from my stories 
send a long self-addressed stamped envelope to 
LOU SCHWARTZ’S STORIES, PO Box 1778, 
Santa Cruz, California 95060. 


PAPERS by MR. SCHWARTZ 


M.L. Clarke in Higher Education in the Ancient ‘ 


World writes: “The grammarians did not; as a 
modern teacher of literature often does, make his 
pupils write essays of literary appreciation. If this 
had been suggested to him he might have answered 
that criticism was, in the words of ‘Longinus,’ ‘the 
last fruit of much experience,’ and his pupils were 
for the most part only boys...’ ”’ 

Some 2,000 years after Longinus I was fortunate 
to go to acollege which did not think that I had much 
experience nor last fruits. So instead of spending 
hundreds, perhaps over a thousand, hours in four 
years putting the results of our not much experience 
and even lesser last fruits down in papers, papers 
papers, those of us who wished got an excellent 
education investing the hours and energies in reading, 
at the microscopes, at the test tubes, in the field, 
wherever we could learn. 

Simple mathematics: If you plod along at. 30 
pages an hour for a thousand hours, how many 
pages have you plodded through? And you may 
even learn something. It’s been known to happen. 

Then some 2,004 years after Longinus it was on 
to graduate work in literature at Columbia Univer- 
sity where papers were not encouraged, we still 
being considered only boys, and only girls too, with 
not much experience and still no last fruits. 

‘The counterproductivity of papers, papers, 
papers was proven at Columbia, where I and other 
boys and girls with mere BAs mingled with MAs from 
Western Universities who had been made groggy 
and slaphappy with papers, papers, papers, and it 
turned out that we have been taught more and had 
learned more literature than they, much much more 
than they, some 30,000 or so pages more. 


for 3.5 cents 


9200 COPIES 
NOW AT 
BOTH SHOPS 


506 Soquel Ave. 
425-7722 


COPIES 


Kinko copies 


overnight! 
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In amicability I invite correspondence about any 
of my “‘personals.’’ PO Box 1778, SC, 95060. 


TRAVEL 


FLYING AWAY FOR THANKSGIVING, 
TURKEY? Two United half-fare coupons, best 
offer. $50 for one, $90 for both. Call Tom, 429- 
8394. 


TREKKING IN NEPAL. An exploration of the 
people, cultures and mountains of the Amnapurma 
region. March 12-26. Henry Ganzler, Ph.D. The 
way of travel. 507 Lincoln St., Santa Cruz, CA 
95060, 408-423-0950. 


SERVICES 


CLEANING PERSON. One day per week for 
general house cleaning. Must have car. Call 429- 
8361. 


JACK’S ECONOMY HAULING AND 
MOVING. Prompt service you can depend on, 7 
days a week. Reasonable rates. No waiting. 425- 
5534. 


TYPEWRITER REPAIR. Call 426-9976 and 
leave message for Tony. 


IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! Send $1.00 for 
your - 306-page catalog of collegiate research. 
10,250 topics listed. Box 25097G, Los Angeles, 
California, 90025. (213) 477-8226. 


GUARANTEED TUNEUP AND MINOR 
REPAIR. 4 cyl—$24. 6 and 8 cyl—$29. Basic 
parts included. I come to you! Jon 425-5211, ext. 
230. 


SCHOOL DAZED AND CONFUSED? Rays 

of sunshine now available in a variety of colors. 
Stop by Mountain Blooms—it’s exactly what a 
flower shop should be. Gently-arranged mixed 


bouquets $1.75-2.49. 2-1245 East Cliff (corner 


13th Avenue). 
PERSONALS 


IDENTICAL TWINS needed for interview sur- 
vey on the “twin experience.” Please call Linda at 
335-4914 if interested! Confidential! 


OH LEILA, Where Are You? We’re Looking for 
our poor pup, lost near the corner of Almar and 
West Cliff. She’s about 40 Ibs., black with brown 
eyebrows, and has a white patch on her chest. 
Reward. No questions asked. Call Shane or Jorge 
at 425-0422. Please, we’re suffering Leila with- 
drawal. 


=¢ 


Does that mean 


he stays for 
break fast ? 


ry 9200 COPIES 
KINKO'S «,:,.: 
BOTH SHOPS 


509 Cedar St. 
425-1177 
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CUT ON DOTTED LINE 


RERORD HAGTOSY 


REDEEMABLE ON NON-SALE ITEMS ONLY 
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